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QVERSLADE PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, near Rugby. ae Rev. &. J be nema M.A., late 
Fellow of C. C. , Cambridge, an Wellington 
College and S$! School, Paerante ‘Bors for ty Classicai or 
Modern Sides i the: Public Schoo! 








UNBRIDGE WELLS.— W ARBERRY 
HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of April las' 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOULS and UNIVE RSITIES, 
under neta Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of 

College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
Law and] Modern History. Fees from 150 to 200 Guineas. 


(TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. — EXAMINA- 


TION for SLX_ SCHOLARSHIPS, Classical or Modern, value from 
oe ~~ = — 27th. Age under 15.—Apply to the Rev, T. B. ROWE, 
aster. 


ALL CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


—CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 110, Cannon-street, City.—PRE- 
PARATION for APPOINTMENTS, Higher ‘and Lower Divisions ; also 
Indian Civil ; Student Interpreters, Woolwich and Sandhurst, Country 
Candidates prepared by Corresponzence.—Stamp for terms, Dr. KLEIN, 
M.A., Author of the ** Student's Manual of English Constitutional History,” 
Price 4s, 6d,, post-free. Nine out of each ten of Dr. Kleia’s pupils have 








A CERTIFICATED STUDENT inClassical 


Honours of Girton College, who is Classical Mistress in the North 
London Collegiate School for Girls, wishes to take PRIVATE PUPILS, 
Girls, Boys, or Lady my Classes in Schools, inClassics. R 





[HE SOCIETY for the PROMOTION of | 


HELLENIC STUDIES. 

The ANNUAL MEETING for the ELECTION of COUNCIL and 
OFFICERS will be held at a. ALBEMARLE STREET, on THURSDAY, 
JUNE 15, ati p.m. Prof. C.T. NEWTON, C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The Council will submit a ae on the "Progress of the Society during the 
past year. GEORGE A. BA. MACMILLAN, Hon. Sec. 


ReYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


MONDAY, JUNE 19, 19, 1882, at 4 P.M. 
MR. H. F. W. HOLT will read a Paper on “* THE IMPORTANCE of the 
STUDY of CHINESE LITERATURE,” with especial reference to the 


Chinese Library of the Society, which has been recently catalogued by him, 
W. 8. W. VAUX, Sec. R.A.S. 


RoexYAt HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 15TH, at 8 P.M, 
The following Papers will be read :— 


“THE CONQUEST of NORWAY by the YUGLINGS,” by H. H. 
HOWORTH, F.s.A., F.R.Hist.8, 

“* PERIODS of INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY,” by Prof. F. GUTHRIE, 
F.R.S., F.R.Hist.S, 

*“*ANCIENT BRITAIN,” by the Rev. G. EDWARDS, F.R.Hist.8. 

22, aS, Albemarte-steeet, Ww. P. EDWARD DOVE, Sec. R. Hist.S. 


XECRETARY, LIBRARIAN, &c.—A 


LADY, upwards of ine years Secretary toa wihtnme educational 
society and work, wishes to obtain a similar 
appointment, or as Private! Secretary. Is a good Correspondent ; «an assist 
in literary work, and translate from French and German. Highest testi- 
monials.—“ ecmmenanmnnasidl, Queen-street, Brompton, SW. 














MADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN hes the 


honour to announce to her friends and pupils that her GUITAR 
KECITAL (under Royal and distinguished patronage) will take place at 
S‘TEINWAY HALL, on THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 22, when she 
will Play her Newest so apy ng for ' the Guitar (published and unpub- 
lished).—Further p er 22A, Dorset-street, Portman- 
square, W. Tickets, 5s., 16s, “id. and 15s, 


T. CECILIA CHOIR (Ladies’ voices). 


Conductor, Mr. Malcolm Lawson; Accompanist, Miss Mary Car- 
michael—The THIRD PUBLIC CONCERT, on MONDAY, JUNE 12TH, at 
8 o'clock, at the KOYAL ACADEMY KOOMS. Miss Everett Green, Miss 
Emily Lawson, Miss Agnes Allen, Miss Hope Glenn, Miss Howell; Mr. 
D'Arcy Ferris, Mr. k. E. Miles ; V iolinist, Herr Weiner ; Organist, Mr. E. H. 
Turpin. &c., by the Ladies of the St. Cecilia 
String Band. Stalls, 10s. 6d. — 58.5 Balcony, 2s. 6d.—STANLEY LUCAS, 
WEBER, & CO., 84, New Bond-street ; or of the Hon. Sec., Miss EVERETT 
GREEN, 1v0, Gower-street, wc, 


’ 
E NEUVILLE’S “SAVING the 
QUEEN’S COLOUR at ISANDULA,” “*THE LAST SLEEP of the 
BRAVE” (these the property of ol National Fine Art Association), and 
“THE C&METERY of ST. PRIVAT,” NOW ON VIEW at MESSRS, 
DOWDESWELL’S, No. 133, NEW BOND STREET, two doors from the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Admission, One Shilling. 


HE LION at HOME,” by ROSA 


BONHEUR.—This splendid chef-a’ceuvre, the latest produc- 
tion of this celebrated Artist, also the ee. Engraved Works of Rosa 
Etonheur, NOW ON EXHIBITION at L. H. EFEVRE "S GALLERY, 1a, 
Ine ) STREET, | st. JAMES’s, 8. W. Redeem One Shilling. 10 to 6, 


HEPHERD BROS.’ SPRING EXHIBI- 

TION of High-class PICTURES includes a chef-d'cuvre by Sir 

JOHN GILBERT, K.A., **CHARGE of PRINCE RUPERT at NASEBY,” 

together with important Works by Royal Academicians and other leading 
Artists. —27, KING SIREET, ST. JAMES's » SW. 


HE “ EVENING HYMN,” by GEORGE 


MASON, A.R.A.—M. WALTNER’S Fine ETCHING of this remark- 
able Picture is now completed, and can be SEEN at the Publishers’, P. & 





























, COLNAGHI & CO., 13 and 14, PALL MALL EAST, 





AINTING from NATURE.—Mr. J. W. 


BUXTON KNIGHT (Palace Chambers, 9, Bridve-street, West- 
f= ag is prepared to take a STUDENT on his SUMMER SKE TCHING 
TOUR 


A BABIC LANGUAGE.— WANTED, a 


———, who will give I ion by C 
Rev. J. C. KUST, So! 


ERMAN and FRENCH TRANSLA- 


TION, Literary, Scientific, and Legal, carefully and accurately per- 
formed.—W. H. BROWN, B.A, (Lond, Univ.), 30, Deubigh-place, 8.W. 
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are kindly permitted to Miss Buss, the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls, Sandall-road, Camden-road, N.W., and to Miss Davies, 17, Cunning- 
ham- am-place, NW. —Address, Miss ‘AITKEN, 59, Hilidrop-crescent, Camden- 





ITERARY.—WANTED, by the ADVER- 


TISER, age 26, with good Literary abilities, SITUATION as 
. Literary ‘Assistant, or other capacity where ‘the same may be 
used. — Shorthand Writer.—E., 11, Halsey-street, 8.W. 








NN VIEW, a fine CABINET WORK by 
Ae MORLAND, Engraved and, Deserbad in 71 put camp 
At W. B, Fase’s, 16, Brook-street, Bond-street, icles 








[HE late MR. W. R. GREG. —Any Persons 


possessing LETTERS from the late Mr. W. R. GREG of Biographical 
poe or Literary value of any kind are requested to send them to Mrs. 

R. GREG, Park Lodge, Wimbledon-common, who will be much obliged 
} ne loan, and who will return them to their owners, 


QAMPSON’S CATALOGUE of MISCEL- 


LANEOUS BOOKS and OLD ENGRAVINGS now ready.—13, Coney- 
— York. 








O LE ARNED SOCIETIES, &e,—TO be 


LET, the UPPER PART of a HOUSE (Five Theses and Basement) in 
PICCADILLY, opposite Burlington House. Large Rooms,.—Apply to Mr. 
TOOVEY, 177, Piccadilly. 








THE HAMILTON PALACE LIBRARIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 


DGE, having received instructions from HIS GRACE the DUKE 
of HAMILTON to SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 13 ) Seeingtan steers, 
Strand, the ificent LIBRARIES of PRINTED BOOKS and MANU- 
SCRIPTS from Hamilton Palace, beg to announce that the FIRST SALE, 
forming the FIRST PORTION ‘of the BECKFORD LIBRARY, will com- 


mence on FRIDAY, June 30, and continue during the Eleven Following 


This Collection of Literary Bijoux, formed the exquisite taste and 
judgment of the late Mr. BECKFORD, is remarkable for in splendid speci- 
mens of the bibliopexistic skill of ee. most —— a of Europe, and 
includes many 1 and f the unrivalled handi- 
work of RORFET LE FANCHEUX, NICHOLAS and CLOVIS EVE, 
ROUETTE, LE GASCON, MONNIEK, DESSEUIL, BOYER, PADELOUP, 
DEROME, THOUVENIN: BOZERIAN, SIMIER, MONTAGU, JOHNSON, 
ag KALTHUEVER, KOGE PAYNE, STAGGEMEIER, 
WELCKER, HERING, CHARL b, BEDFORD, &c, 

-- HENRY LU. and 





It is rich in Works bearing the ¥ 
DIANE de POICTIERS, CHARLES IX., HENRY ILL, HENRY IV., MAR- 
GUERITE de NAVAKKE, and of the later KINGS and QUEENS of 
FRANCE, as weil as of ROYAL MISTRESSES and their issue, including 
rare of CARDINAL de BOURBON, known as 
CHARLES X. of the LEAGUE. Numerous are the Volumes from the 
Libraries of POPES, CARDINALS, oe ae and other 
ECCLESIASTICAL _DIGNITLES, as well as those once in the possession of 
GROLIER, MAIOLI, LAURINAR, THUANUS, MENAKS, COLBERT, 
SEGUIER, LOMENIE de BRIENNE, SOUBISE, GIRAKRDUT de PRE- 
FOND, GUYON de SARDIEKE, Rev, T. WILLIAMS, and other eminent 
Amateurs. 





in Works of Travels the Beckford Library stands almost unrivalled, and 
comprises some of extraordinary rarity, ror any relating to 
‘AMERICA. The Collection of ALVINES and ELZEV is very complete 
and the Copies uniformly large and fine 

The Impressions in BOOKS of P. RINTS, including Houghton Gallery, are 
= the finest possible states—the ALBERT DURKERS, Behams, Bru 

Everdingeus, Ammans, de Brys, Callots, DELLA BELLAS, FAITHORNES, 
Baurs, Cochins, BARTOLOZZIs, CHODOWIKECKIS, and BLAKES are 
superb. The COLLECTION of VAN DYCK PORTKAITS, including > 
wards of Twenty of his excessively RARE ETCHINGS, is probably 
—~ and most complete ever formed, 





© Chinese, are very fine. Many of 
the volumes are enriched with edditional Proof Engravings, and almost 
the greater portion of Mr. Beckfurd’s Books are rendered more valuable by 
his quaint and often sarcastic notes written with a pencil on fly-leaves. 

May be viewed three days prior. Catalogues are now ready, price 5s, ; 
by post, 5s. 6d. A limited number on LAKGE and FINE PAPER. with the 
Prices and Names of Purchasers, will be issued, price 10s. 6d. The Prices 
and Purchasers’ Names w will be published separately, price 3s, 





SIXTY THOUSAND GOOD BOOKS—MUST BE SOLD. 


T° BOOKBUYERS, LIBRARIANS, and 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES,—JOEL ROWSELL, King William-street, 
Strand, W.C., having Sold the Lease of his House, has determined to retire 
(after forty years of hard work), aud the whole of his Valuable STOCK, 
which inciudes Works in all Classes of Literature, will be SULD at a great 
reduction in price. So la a number of Books is seldom offered. Cata- 
logues may be had on receipt of one stamp. No cards, 

The Stock and Business would be Sold if any a. were made 
for it. —JOBL ROWSELL, % ‘King William- atreet, Strang, W 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





POPULAR BOOKS.—NOTICE, 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY are respectfully 
recommended to make early application for the following 
Books, as the Surplus Copies will shortly be witharawn :— 


Life of George Cruikshank, by Blanchard Jerrold— 
Life and Correspondence of Dr. Whewell—Life of Lord 
Campbell—Fitzgerald’s History of the English Stage— 
The Earldom of Mar, by the late Earl of Crawford— 
Memoirs of Count de Melito—James Mill, and John Stuart 
Mill, by Professor Bain—Personal Life of Dr. Living- 
stone—A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa, by F. C. Selous 
—The Voyage of the “* Vega,” by A. E. Nordenskiéld— 
With the Kurram Field Force, by Major Colquhoun— 
Memoir and Correspondence of F. T. Fields—Hatton’s 
To-Day in America—Among the Sons of Han, by Mrs. 
Hughes—The Voyage of the “Vega,” by Lieutenant 
Hovgaard —Phillipps-Wolley’s Sport in the Crimea— 
Du Chaillu’s Travels in Norway—The Caravan Route 
between Egypt and Syria—Ride through Asia Minor, by 
Mrs. Scott Stevenson—Keane’s Journeys to Meccah and 
Medinah—Fifty Years of Science, by Sir John Lubbock— 
The Early Christian Churches, by Rev. E. Hatch— 
Familiar Science Studies, by R. A. Proctor—Homes and 
Haunts of Italian Poets, by T. A. Trollope—Barry’s 
Lectures on Architecture—Letters of Madame de Rémusat 
—Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches —Victor Hugo and his 
Times—Carlyle, by J. A. Froude, Sir E. B, Hamley, 
W. H, Wylie, R. H. Shepherd, and Moncure D. Conway. 


gs” MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
New Edition, is now ready, and will be forwarded post. 
free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lmirzp), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
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VOLUME XIV. (Kao—Lon) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


WILL BE READY 


NEXT MONTH. 





Epinsurecu: A. & C. BLACK. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d.; post-free, 3s. 


THE ARMY AND 


NAVY CALENDAR 


For the Financial Year 1882-83. 
Being a Compendium of General Information relating to the Army, Navy, Militia, and Volunteers; and 
containing Maps, Plans, Tabulated Statements, Abstracts, &c. 


Revised and Corrected to date, considerably Enlarged, including Fourteen Additional Maps, Route Map of India, 
Plans of Gibraltar, Malta, &c.; with Descriptions of Military Barracks, &c., at Chief Foreign and at Forty-two Home 


Stations, &c., &c. 


London: Wa. H. Attzen & Co., 13, Waterloo-place ; and of all Booksellers, 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 





THE JUNE LIST OF SURPLUS BOOKS 


Is NOW 


And will be forwarded post-free on application. 


READY, 


A Large Assortment of Standard Works, suitable for Public Libraries or for Private Collectors, and 
comprising some of the most important Recent Publications in English Literature, Foreign Literature, 
and Music, are now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices, 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


(LiMITED), 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Madie’s Library.) 





AUTOTYPE represents Permanent Photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble Collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine examples of MODERN AKT. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


ISSUE of 397 AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS in this 
Celebrated Gallery, 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 


J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Publishing 
in Three Volumes, each —e Twenty-four Lilustrations, price Four 
Guineas per Volume, Volume the First now ready, containing :— 





1, Bridge, with Goats, 13, Marine Dablers, 

2. Hindoo Devotions, 14, Sunset. 

3. Raglan Castle, 15, Martello Towers. 

4. Crypt, Kirkstall Abbey. 16, Dunstanborough Castle, 
5. Sketch for Shipping. 17. A Calm. 

6, Sketch for Sea-piece. i8, Ville de Thun, 

7. Mill near Grand Chartreuse, 19. Basle. 

8. Canal, Lock, and Windmill, 20. Procris and Cephalus, 
9. Holy Island Cathedral, zl. Jason. 

10, Falls of the Clyde, 22. Hind-Head Hill. 

11. Norham Castle. 23. East Gate, Winchelsea, 
12. Ditto, from “‘ River Scenery.” 24, Bridge, with Cows. 


Detached Plates of this Edition of the “ Liber,” with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d. 


URNER’S ETCHINGS 
FOR THE 
“LIBER STUDIORUM.” 
Twenty-five of these Celebrated Etchings, in Autotype Facsimile, are now 


ready, Half-a-Crown each ; or the Set cau be obtuined, elegantly bound in 
cloth, at Three Guineas, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
of special photographic excelience and wide application. 

To adern at little cost the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE*AKT GALLERY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C, 

General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. Director of Works, J. K. 5AaWY&R, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


RITISH SCHOOL of PAINTING 
(Short History of), By G, H. SHEPHERD, 
* This is a very useful little book.” —Academy. 
London : SAMPSON LOW & Co., 188, Fleet-strost. 





BRACTON DE LEGIBUS ANGLIAE. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, pp. 628, price 10s,, half-bound. 


HENRICI de BRACTON de Legibus et Con- 


suetudinibus Angliae : Libri Quinque in Varivs Tractatus Distincti, 
ad Diversorum et Vetustissimorum Codicum Collationem Typis Vulgati 
Vol. V. Edited by Sir TRAVERS TWIss, Q.C., D.C.L,, and published by the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the Direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls, 

This is a New Edition of Bracton’s celebrated Work, collated with MSS. 
in the British Museum, the Libraries of Lincoln’s-inn, the Middle Temple, 
and Gray’s-inn, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, &c, The Fifth Volume contains the completion of the Seventh 
Treatise of an Action of Entry, and Treatises of a Writ of Right, of Essoins, 
of Defaults, fully Indexed, with a New Introduction by the Editor. 

London : LONGMANS & Co. and TRUBNER & Co. Oxford: PARKER & Co. 
Cambridge : MACMILLAN & Co, Edinburgh: A, & C. BLACK and 
DOUGLAS & FouLIs, Lublin: A. THOM & Co. 


PRESENT RELIGION.—VOL. III. 
Now ready, forming part of the above. 
COMPARATIVE ETHICS.—I. MORAL 

STANDPOINT. 
By SARA 8S. HENNELL, 


In paper covers, pp. 63, price 2s, 








London : TRUBNER & Co. 








ZOOLOCICAL SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS, 
Just published, 


PROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC 
MEETINGS of the SOCIETY for 1882. Part I. Containing the 


Papers read at the Scientific Meetings in January aud February, 1882, with 
Fourteen Plates, mostly Coloured, 12s.; with Plates Uncoloured, 3s, 


y r Ab Al rT 
NDEX to the PROCEEDINGS of the 
SOCIETY, 1871—1830, Price ts. 
These may be obtained at the SocieTY's OFFICE, 11, Hanover-square, W.; 
at Messrs, LONGMANS’, the Society's l’ublishers, Paternoster-row, E.C,; or 
through any Bookseller. 


BEVERLE Y’S ROLL of HONOUR: 
BEING 
SKETCHES of the WORTIIIES of BEVERLEY. 
By EDMUND WRIGGLESWORTH, 
Author of “ History’s Komance,” &. 
Price, in cloth, 2s. ; half-calf, gilt edges, 4s, 
Beverley : Gk&kN & SUN, Market-place. 


London; W. Kent & CO,, Patcrnoster-r w, 
And all Booksellers, 


Its Principles and Progress. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 


BOOES. 





Demy 8vo, 28. 6d, 


AN EXPOSITION OF ISAIAH 


LIT, 18, 14, 15, and LIII. 


Delivered before the Council of the Senate. 
By 8. M, SCHILLER-SZINESSY, M.A., Ph.D., 


Reader in Rabbinic and Talmudic Literature in the Univer. 


sity of Cambridge. 
(Cambridge: Detanton, Brut, & Co.] 





Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS AND ORIGINAL 


PIECES 
By the late C. G, PROWETT, M.A. 


Edited by C. H. MONRO, M.Asy 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
(Cambridge: Dr1guton, Bett, & Co.] 


ee ee 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES OF ARIANISM, 


Chiefly referring to the Character and Chronology of the 


Reaction which followed the Council of Nicaea, 
By HENRY MELVILL GWATKIN, M.A., 


Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


(Cambridge: Dr1auton, Bett, & Co.] 





Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


ON IMITATIVE ART: 


With Preliminary Remarks 
on Beauty, Sublimity, and Taste, 


By T. H. DYER, LL.D., 
Author of “The City of Rome,” &c, 








In Bohn’s Library binding or fancy cloth, 2 vols., 7s, 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, 


Motteux’s Translation Revised. 
With Life and Notes by J. G. LOCKHART, 
Edited by EDWARD BELL, M.A, 





Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT DIAMONDS OF 
THEY, WORLD: 


Their History and Romance. Collected from Official, 
Private, and other Sources, during Many Years 
of Correspondence and Enquiry. 


By EDWIN W. STREETER, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “Precious Stones and Gems,” 


Edited and Annotated by 
JOSEPH HATTON and A. H. KEANE, 


** 4 romance of truth by one eminently qualified to write 
on the subject. The history of several of the great diamonds 
of the world is stranger than fiction; it is a history of deep 
intrigue, shameful crime, and even blood; of human de- 
pravity, and human woes. A book which will be read with 
deep and general interest.’””—Sunday Times. 


** Great labour and patience must have been expended on 
the collection of the vast array of facts set forth, seeing 
that they are drawn from sources by no means easy ot 
access, and many a romantic story, and not a few that are 
terrible in the extreme, will be found here set forth in con- 
nexion with some of these great diamonds.” —Cily Press. 

“This is indeed a novelty in literature, and one which 
must needs possess a peculiar and widespread attraction. 

‘ It is no little commendation to the book to say that 
it increases our historical knowledge in the same ratio as 1 
coufers on us sincere pleasure.”— Whitehall Review. 

“Tt has been said, and very often too with good reason, 
that ‘ truth is stranger than fiction,’ and it must be confessed 
that the history of the various great diamonds of the world 
are truly marvellous and quite illustrate this ancient 
adage.”’—Mourning Post. 





Lonvon: 4, York Srrzzer, Covent Gakve%s 
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LITERATURE. 


The Future of Islam. By Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


TuE five chapters into which the contents of 
this book are divided are of very unequal 
calibre and merit. The first two, namely, 
the “Census of the Mohammedan World— 
the Haj,” and “The Modern Question of the 
Caliphate,” save where the author has here 
and there given the rein to his imagination, 
are mainly based on facts, new and old, 
illustrated by the past history of Islam, and 
its fluctuating phases of thought and opera- 
tion. The former of these gives a brief 
summary of the actual composition of the 
Muslim world, numerically and sectionally ; 
a fair digest of the four orthodox schools and 
principal sects, together with an estimate 
of the influence which these have severally 
exercised, and may yet exercise, on the body 
politic of Islim. In the latter respect, Mr. 
Blunt is somewhat vague and puzzling. Of 
the by no means homogeneous Arabian 
element he remarks (p. 8), ‘“‘ How necessary 
it is to count with it, in any estimate we 
may form of Islam’s possible future.” Then 
(p. 21), “ Egyptian influence must be reckoned 
as an important element in the forces which 
make yey ee see opinion.” Next (p. 23), 
under the heading of the ‘‘ Malekite school,” 
we read: “It is conceivable that, should the 
revival of Islam take the form of a religious 
war, the races of Africa may be found taking 
a leading part in it.” The “ Shafites,” 
too (p. 28), with their stronghold at Cairo 
and preponderating numbers in India, form 
another element to be reckoned with in the 
reconstruction of the Muslim polity, for, 
among these, ‘* ideas of a moral reformation 
find a footing, and they speak more openly 
than the rest their suspicion that the house of 
Othman, with its fornications and bestialities 
and contempt of justice, has been the ruin of 
Islam.” Judging from the almost universal 
sympathy manifested by the Indian Muslims 
for the Ottoman Sultan during the late Russo- 
Turkish War, it is difficult to believe that 
their “Shafism” is of the same type as that 
Just described ; nevertheless, ‘it may safely 
be affirmed,” writes Mr. Blunt (p. 32), “that 
the course of events in India will determine 
more than anything else the destiny of 
Mohammedanism in the immediate future of 
this and the next generation.” Further, the 
thirty millions of Malay Muslims must not be 
overlooked as one of the components of 
Islam, destined to exercise an influence on its 
ea gar They are now the subjects of 
Holland, 











her fate linked with that of Germany, and so, 
too, her colonies.” But these Malays “‘ are a 
dark element in the future, which it is equally 
easy to under as to over rate’”’ (p. 33). The 
‘* heretical sects,’ also, must be taken into 
account. The most notable of these are the 
** Shiites,” or followers of Ali, estimated 
in round numbers at fifteen millions, the 
large majority of whom are Persians. “ Be- 
ginning merely as a political schism, the 
Shiite sect is now distinctly a heresy, and 
one which has wandered far from the or- 
thodox road” (p. 35). “Everywhere the 
sect of Ali stands apart from, and almost 
in a hostile attitude to, the rest of 
Islam” (p. 46). Lastly, there are the 
“ Wahhabites” of Arabia, who are reduced 
in numbers and political importance, though 
“the spirit of their reform movement still 
lives, and exercises a potent influence on 
modern Mohammedan ideas” (p. 42). The 
followers of this sect ‘accuse [all] other 
Moslems of polytheism and idolatry ” (p. 13). 
Carefully analysed, Mr. Blunt’s interesting 
“Census of the Mohammedan World” ex- 
hibits so formidable an array of heterogeneous 
and mutually repellent elements that it re- 
quires his “supreme confidence in Islam, not 
only as a spiritual, but as a temporal system,” 
to anticipate the day when the great body of 
the Muslims shall be “ enlightened, reformed, 
and united in sympathy ” (ix., x.). 

The “Question of the Caliphate,” the 
origin and import of the title, the vicissitudes 
through which it passed until its temporary 
subsidence subsequent to the era of the 
Abbasides, its revival in the early part of the 
sixteenth century under the Ottoman Sultan 
Salim I., its second lapse into comparative 
oblivion, and its resuscitation under the late 
“Abdu-'l-‘Aziz and his successor, the reigning 
Sultan ‘Abdu-'l-Hamid—all these phases of 
the subject are discussed in the second 
chapter with admirable perspicuity and 
praiseworthy impartiality. Mr. Blunt indi- 
cates the radical change originated by the 
Omadyyah Khalifah Mu‘iwiyah, when, in 
view of election, “‘ he introduced the system of 
dynastic heredity into the Caliphate”’ (p. 62), 
a system which was continued by the 
Abbasides. This was regarded as “a religious 
falling off;” still, “the character of the 
Khalifeh was essentially sacred. He was of 
the Koreysh and of the blood of the Prophet, 
and so was distinct from the other princes of 
the world” (p. 63). Mr. Blunt repeatedly 
refers to this consanguinity as an unanswer- 
able argument in favour of a Khalifah who 
shall derive descent from that tribe. But he 
cannot be ignorant that no subject has been 
discussed with greater warmth by Muslim 
jurisconsults than this claim of “ blood” 
relationship, and that those who reject it are 
as numerous and eminent as their opponents. 
Despite all divergent theories, however, “ the 
Hanefite Ulema . . . succeeded in proving, 
to the satisfaction of the majority of Sunites, 
that the house of Othman had a good and 
valid title to the rank they had assumed” 
(p.66). The author adds that the arguments 
of the Hanefite school, in defence of Salim’s 
claim, ‘* seem to have been generally accepted 
by the world at large” (p. 71). The review of 
the state of abeyance into which the title and 


which “ must in a few years find | functions of the Ottoman Khalifate subse- 











quently fell, and of the various causes which led 
to their revival under the late ‘Abdu-’l-‘Aziz, 
contains much interesting matter, and will 
well repay a careful perusal. It is regrettable 
to read that “the reforms attempted and 
partly effected in the Ottoman Empire 
between the years 1839 and 1869, as a con- 
cession to the clamour of Europe” (p. 78), 
including “the proclamation of the Hatti 
Humayoun and its kindred decrees,” failed to 
find acceptance anywhere with religious 
people, owing to their illegality from a 
Muslim standpoint, and that these different 
concessions to liberal principles are to be re- 
garded “as points in the history of the Ottoman 
Caliphate’s decline.” (If such is the case, one 
may fairly despair as well of Islim as of the 
Ottoman Empire; but Mr. Blunt will explain 
later “the manner in which alone a true 
reform can find acceptance.”) Still more 
regrettable it is to learn that the reigning 
Sultan’s recognised piety, intelligence, con- 
formity to the “Sheriat,” and increased popu- 
larity are so many stumbling-blocks in the 
way of Muslim reform. On this head the 
author formulates his opinion thus :— 


‘“‘The advent of this last scion of the house of 
Othman to the spiritual succession of the 
Prophet, though a godsend in appearance to 
religious Moslems, cannot but be regarded by 
all who wish Islam well as a ve t mis- 
fortune. It is almost certain that if Abd el 
Mejid and Abd el Aziz had been succeeded by 
another of those senseless monarchs who have 
so often filled the Imperial throne, the Ottoman 
Caliphate would already have been a thing of 
the past. .. . Arabia would in all probability 
have by this time asserted its ey eg 
and, under a new Caliphate of the Koreysh, 
would have been attracting the sympathies and 
admiration of the Eastern world” (83). 


The prognosticated doom of the Ottoman 
Khalifate has, strange to say, been averted, 
for the time at least, by the “ spiritual 
position” taken up by ‘Abdu-’l-Hamid, by 
his irreproachable private character, and by 
his strict adherence to the ordinances of 
Islim— 

‘¢ For all these reasons it will be readily under- 
stood that Abd el Hamid has gained not only the 
support of the Turkish Ulema, but the ee yd 
of a considerable section of opinion outside his 
dominions. From a traitor to the cause of 
religion the Ottoman Sultan has come to be 
looked upon, east and west, as once more its 
champion. . . . Abd el Hamid has played his 
cards su y in Greece, in Albania, and 
with the Kurds. He has not been afraid of 
England, and has shown a bold front against 
infidel reforms. . . . Lastly, the French have 
played into his hands in Tunis, and he has 
gained a footing of sympathy with the Mussul- 
mans of North Africa, a population which has 
for centuries opposed his claims. . . . Now the 
Malakites themselves, the puritans of Kerwan 
[Kairawin], are moving at Abd el Hamid’s nod. 
He would seem, too, to be stirring with some 
success in Egypt, and Indian Mussulmans are 
praying for him publicly in their mosques” 
(pp. 87, 88). 

But all this, according to Mr. Blunt, goes for 
next to nothing— 


‘‘ Turkey and the Hanefite school are far from 
being the whole of the Mohammedan world ; 
and side by side with the fanatical obduracy 
of the Ottoman State party, and the still fiercer 
puritanism of the Malakites, there exists an 
intelligent and hopeful party favourable to 
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religious reform. Shatite Egypt is its strong- 
hold, but it is powerful too in Arabia and 
farther east. With it a first article of faith is 
that the house of Othman has been and is the 
curse of Islam, and that its end is at hand. 
In spite, therefore, of Abd el Hamid’s appeals to 
the Sheriat, they look upon him as one who 
troubleth Islam. . . . The death or fall of Abd 
el Hamid, whenever it may happen, would im- 
mediately decide a movement counter to the 
Ottoman Caliphate” (pp. 88, 89). 

The unprejudiced reader of the foregoing 
extracts will hardly share in the author’s 
favourable estimate of the “Shafites,” and 
will further require some adequate proof that 
he has correctly described what he states to 
be the first article of their faith. 

If in the first two chapters of his book 
Mr. Blunt has not hesitated to prophesy, in 
the remaining three he indulges in postulates 
which, to use his own language, may aptly be 
styled “ enormous” (p. 114). In the third, 
on “ The True Metropolis—Mecca,”’ he takes it 
for granted that, on a new advance of the 
Christian Powers from the Balkan, Constan- 
tinople would fall, and the Sultan be driven 
to seek a new capital either at Baghd4d or 
Damaseus. Others, however, “dream of 
Cairo as the new seat of the Caliphate; ” 
and others, again, including “‘ the majority of 
far-sighted Mussulmans,” are beginning to 
judge that ‘the only true resting-place for 
the theocracy is in Arabia, its birthplace and 
the fountain-head of its inspiration” — 
‘**There, alone in the world, all the conditions 
for the independent exercise of religious 
sovereignty are to be found. In Arabia there 
are neither Christians nor Jews nor infidels of 
any sort for Islam to count with, nor is it so 
rich a possession that it should ever excite the 
cupidity of the Western Powers. A Caliph 
there need fear no admonition from Frank 
ambassadors in virtue of any capitulations ; he 
would be free to act as the Successor of the 
Apostle should, and would breathe the pure air 
of an unadulterated Islam. A return, there- 
fore, to Medina or Mecca is the probable future 
of the Caliphate ” (p. 100), 

This Mr. Blunt considers “the necessity 
of the day” (p. 99), consequent upon the 
presupposed disappearance of “Abdu-’l-Hamid, 
and with him of the Ottoman Khalifate, 
together with the extinction of Turkish rule 
in Arabia; for “the Sultan, reduced to Asia 
Minor, even if he retain Armenia and Kur- 
distan (which is extremely improbable), would 
be quite unable to afford himself the expensive 
luxury of holding his Arabian conquests and 
buying the patronage of Mecca,” But who 
is to succeed to the Muslim Khalifate ? 
** Enormous postulates must be granted before 
we can look on anyone now known to fame 
in Africa as a probable candidate for the 
future Caliphate.” Then, “ Mussulman India 
could never give that protection to Mecca 
that Islam needs, and could not assert its 
sovereignty anywhere but at home in arms.” 
As regards the viceregal family of Egypt, 
Mr. Blunt doubts if Mohammed Towfik, albeit 
by repute a sincere Mussulman and an honest 
man, “ be big enough a man to aspire as yet 
with success to Abd el Hamid’s succession.” 
In fine, ‘‘we are driven to Arabia for a 
solution of the difficulty where to establish 
a Mussulman theocracy, and to the Sherifal 
family of Mecca itself for a new dynasty” 
(p. 117). 





That the Sharifs are ‘‘surrounded with a 
halo of religious prestige,” owing to their 
alleged descent from the al-Kuraish, is un- 
questionable. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that they recognised the alien 
Salim I. as a rightful representative of the 
Khalifate, have continued their allegiance to 
his successors up to the present day, join 
in the solemn Khitbah for the reigning 
Sultan as their Sovereign, and that even the 
“ Grand Sherif” receives his investiture from 
Constantinople. But supposing all these 
claims to be abrogated by the disappearance 
of the Ottoman Sultanate ; supposing, further, 
that a clique of the Sharifs, supported by a 
party of the Muslims of the al-Hijiz, should 
proceed to elect one of their number as 
Khalifah, what would be his position in the 
world of Islam? Rival and more powerful 
claimants may arise elsewhere, who, failing to 
gain the ascendancy, might, nevertheless, 
create additional divisions among the ranks 
of the Muslims. Mr. Blunt, in his romantic 
conception of a Sharif Khalifah, ruling in an 
elysium of peace at Makkah or al-Madinah, 
with no Frank ambassadors to worry him, 
overlooks the stern fact that he would be 
encompassed by warlike tribes, such as the 
al-Harb, the al-Asair, the al-Atabah, the 
Wahhabis, and others, all more powerful than 
the al-Kuraish, who are at present mainly 
kept under by Ottoman troops, but who, if 
freed from such restraint, would doubtless 
recommence their old game of indiscriminate 
plunder and outrage. “ It has always been a 
difficult matter,” writes our author, “ to keep 
these unruly elements at peace with each 
other and with the citizens, nor could the Sherif 
hope to effect it were he not himself of Bedouin 
and noble blood” (p. 103). A truce to all 
such sophistry ! Just as if the excesses of these 
turbulent tribes had ever been curbed to any 
appreciable extent even during the palmy days 
of the Abbaside Khalifahs. Then, again, there 
are the schismatics to be reckoned with. Does 
Mr. Blunt imagine for one moment that the 
election of a Khalifah from among the Sharifs 
would be the signal for the return of the 
Shia‘ah, the Zaidiyyah, the Ibadhiyyah— 
sects older than the Abbaside dynasty—to 
the ranks of orthodox Islam? “ It is surely 
not beyond the flight of sane imagination,” 
as our author says, “to suppose in the last 
overwhelming catastrophe of Constantinople 
a council of Ulema assembling at Mecca, and, 
according to the legal precedent of ancient 
days, electing a Caliph” (p. 131); but it is cer- 
tainly beyond the region of common-sense to 
suppose that such a choice would be generally 
acceptable, or that the chosen candidate 
would be able, unaided from without, to 
maintain his position, And what is the 
position assigned to him? One of perfect 
isolation among the wild tribes of Arabia, 
where he would certainly not be “ free to act 
as the Successor of the Apostle should,” sup- 
posing that the Successor had to do as his 
—v did, and where “the pure air of 

slam”? would still be adulterated by the 
vapours of irrepressible heterodoxy—a posi- 
tion for the Khalifah and Commander 
of the Faithful which would hardly satisfy 
the aspirations of any section of the Mus- 
lims, especially “‘the learned classes,” who, 





| our author tells us, “are shocked and 





alarmed at the political decline of Islam” 
(p. 139). 

In the fourth chapter of Mr. Blunt’s work, 
entitled “* A Mohammedan Reformation,” the 
thesis discussed is the “ possibility of anything 
like general reform for Islam in her political 
and moral life.’ On this point the reviewer 
is glad to find himself substantially in accord 
with the author, believing, as he does, 
that such a reform is not only feasible, but 
that it has actually been at work for some 
time past in the world of Islam. Just as 
Christendom, in its onward development, 
while preserving intact the Canon of Holy 
Scripture, has broken loose from some of the 
hard-and-fast dogmas whereby Councils and 
Schoolmen in the early ages sought to fossilise 
their .wire-drawn views of Inspiration, even so 
there are indications on all sides of thought- 
ful Muslims seeking to widen the basis of 
their faith and practice, and to free “the 
intelligence of believers from those scholastic 
trammels” which have hitherto kept them 
apart from the world at large, narrowed their 
sympathies, and retarded their moral pro. 
gress. ‘These efforts, moreover, on the part 
of the pious learned have not failed to react 
on the masses, insomuch that Muslims 
generally at the present day, albeit still firm 
in their loyalty to Islam, are far more liberal 
and tolerant than they were twenty years ago. 
It would be a work of supererogation to trace 
the numerous causes which have led up to 
this issue, There can be no doubt, however, 
that the Ottomans—pace Mr. Blunt, who 
never mentions without grossly vilifying them 
—through their closer contact with European 
civilisation and modes of thought, have con- 
tributed in no small degree to this hopeful 
result. That result having been brought 
about by the quiet action of time, and with- 
out any direct effort to produce it, prudence 
would seem to suggest that the same influ- 
ences should be permitted to carry forward the 
desirable work of “ Mohammedan Reforma- 
tion,” so that “‘in time a true reconciliation 
might be effected with Christendom, perhaps 
with Christianity” (p. 161). Mr. Blunt him- 
self is not in favour of violent means to bring 
about this desirable result. Hence, he rather 
deprecates such a militant reform as the 
traditional Mihdi is likely to preach. What 
he judges to be wanting is “a legal authority” 
to sanction the changes which are rapidly 
taking place in the mind and practice of 
Islim. Here the author reverts again to his 
favourite catholicon :— 

‘Since we are imagining many things we ma 

imagine this one sae fe oa Caliph of the 
Koreysh, chosen by the faithful and installed at 
Mecca, should invite the Ulema of every land 
to a council at the time of the pilgrimage, and 
there, appointing a new Mujtahed, should be 
opened to them certain modifications of the 
Sheriat, as things necessary to the welfare of 
Islam, and deducible from tradition. No point 
of doctrine need in any way be touched, only 
the law. The Fakh ed din would need hardly 
a modification. The Fakh esh Shariat would, 
in certain chapters, have to be rewritten.” 

Let the reader call to mind the deplorable 
failure of all similar attempts on the part of 
Christian churches and sects to establish a 
common Concordat between them, and then 
let him calculate the chances of a Muslim 
representative council at Makkah, composed 
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of still more widely divergent opinions, draw- 
ing up an Kirenikon which would be accept- 
able to their respective co-religionists. 

In the concluding chapter of his book, 

entitled “ England’s Interest in Islam,” the 
writer discusses “ the course which duty and 
interest require us to pursue in regard to the 
vast Mussulman population of our Indiana 
Empire.” Here, again, apart from another 
batch of Mr. Blunt’s ‘‘ enormous postulates ” 
and suggested modes of intervention in the con- 
cerns of Islim generally, the reviewer thor- 
oughly agrees with him that our forty millions 
of Muslim subjects in India have aspecial claim 
on the consideration of the British Govern- 
ment. No intelligent Englishman can doubt 
that they may prove an element of danger 
as well as of strength to our sovereignty 
there; and he must be a short-sighted 
statesman who, while recognising that fact, 
fails to adopt every means consistent with 
the fundamental principles of a Christian 
administration and its duty towards other 
subject nationalities to secure their loyalty. 
That such has been the policy hitherto gener- 
ally pursued towards them is indisputable ; 
and it may fairly be questioned whether the 
followers of Islam, even in the much-vaunted 
age of the Abbaside Khalifahs, were as free 
in the exercise of their religion and as safe- 
guarded in their persons and property as are 
the Muslims of India at the present day. 
Moreover, they are said to be contented ; and, 
if so, what inducement has the British 
Government to mix itself up with the burning 
political and religious questions of Islim 
beyond its own territories, even were it 
certain, which it is not, that its intervention 
would be generally acceptable? Quwieta non 
movere; but Mr. Blont thinks otherwise, 
and the following is a concise programme 
of his “imaginings” and recommendations. 
Delenda est Carthago: Constantinople must 
fall, and with it the Ottoman dynasty and 
Khalifate, to be replaced by a Khalifate 
having its seat at Makkah. His position is 
thus described :— 
“The Caliph of the future, in whatever city 
he may fix his abode, will be chiefly a spiritual 
and not a temporal king, and will be limited 
in the exercise of his authority by a few con- 
ditions of the existing material kind. He will be 
spared the burden of despotic government, the 
odium of tax-gathering and conscription over 
unwilling populations, the constant struggle to 
maintain his authority in arms, and the as 
constant intrigue against rival Mohammedan 
princes. It is probable that all these would 
readily acknowledge ({?] the nominal sovereignty 
of a Caliph who could not pretend to coerce 
them physically ” (p. 190). 

The reader of the above would infer at first 
sight that this model spiritual sovereignty 
might be left to take care of itself; but it is 
not so, for 
“on the downfall of the Ottoman Empire. . 
the réle of England in regard to Islam seems 
pleinly marked out. The Caliphate... must 

taken under British protection, and publicly 
guaranteed its political existence, undisturbed by 
further aggressions from Europe. ... England 
18 @ naval Power, and the seat of the Caliphate 
must be one secured from all attack by land. 
: . « Established at Mecca, our duty of protect- 
ing the head of the Mussulman religion would 

) & comparatively easy one. Hejaz for all 
military purposes is inaccessible by land for 


Europeans; and Mecca, were it necessary at 
any time to give the Caliph a garrison of 
Mussulman troops, is within a night’s march of 
the coast ” (pp. 190, 206). 

In all these speculations it is tacitly assumed 
that the Khalifah of the future will be left 
undisturbed by the pestilent rival tribes of 
the al-Hijadz; that France and Russia, and 
the Eastern sovereignties generally, will 
abstain from intervention on behalf of their 
Muslim subjects ; that British protection will 
be universally hailed as a godsend, and will 
alone suffice to insure the absolute freedom 
and immunity of the spiritual head of Islam. 
These, again, are ‘enormous postulates,” 
conceived by a sympathetic mind in the 
region of utopia, which it is useless to discuss 
further. They may pass muster as theses for 
intellectual disquisition, but will scarcely 
attract the serious attention of the practical 
politician or statesman. 

Mr. Blunt’s transliteration of Oriental 
words, from the motto on the title-page to 
the end of the volume, is sorry in the extreme. 
Apart from the names introduced, which 
the author may have preferred to write in 
the loose popular style, such renderings as 
“ijtahad” for ijtthdd, “ mujtahed”’ for muj- 
tahid, “* Muwahhedin”’ for ALuwahhidin, “ Mu- 
talleb” for Mittalib, “Dewy” for Zhouiy, 
“ Fakh ” for Fikh, and “‘ Musherrakin,”’ which 
signifies “those who go eastward,’ for 
Mushrikin, those who associate another with 
God, polytheists, evince either a deplorable 
ignorance of Arabic or an inexcusable care- 
lessness. Groree Percy Bavcer. 








The Praise and Blame of Love, with other 
Verse. (Glasgow : Wilson & M‘Cormick.) 


Wuew the weary critic, tired of drawing 
sand-carts, expatiates and browses on the 
common of minor poetry (the minor poet is 
requested to observe that this rather elaborate 
comparison is by no means too flattering to 
the critic), he sometimes, though not very 
often, comes across vegetable growths of 
which he hardly knows what to make. ‘They 
are not mere weeds—that he can both see and 
taste; but whether they are actually of an 
authentic species of flower he hardly knows. 
He must wait till the next year’s blooming to 
determine that, and to see whether the flower- 
like qualities are constant. Of these dubious 
books the one before us is one of the most 
remarkable that we have recently met with, 
and it seems worth while to put a few speci- 
mens of it before the reader. The anonymous 
author is not altogether free from the charge 
of imitation, but he imitates with a certain 
independence. He is very unequal, but then 
most of his kind are remarkably equal in 
badness. He is refreshingly free from the 
silly cant of Republicanism and Freethought 
which makes much minor verse of the day as 
dull as a hymn-book, and not half so honest. 
His love-making is neither mawkish nor 
prurient, and the bathos yawns for him in 
vain, except in one astounding little poem 
which begins, 
‘' Dr. Augustus Tempest was the first,” 


and which we charitably suppose to have been 
written in his sleep after reading the parody 
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All these things are good, but they are most 
of them negative. Now for the positive. Here 
is the first piece in the book, not by any 
means the best : 

“LOVE NEAR. 
‘' By twilight ways, O Love, that pass 
Through dreamland viaes and mystic palms 
I strained to hear thy low-sung Mass, 
Or echoes of the sweet Alas 
That ends thy people’s trembling psalms. 
‘* Yet here these hawthorn leaves below 
And gleaming to these gloomy skies, 
I see the carving of thy bow: 
Ab, Lovs, with what intent of woe 
Await’st thou here my startled eyes ?” 


This is, of course, to a certain extent, second- 
hand in style, but it is a remarkable advice to 
a painter, and, in a certain Parnassien kind, 
deserves high rank. It must be a dull 
imagination which does not see before it the 
tangled background of the palm-land and the 
hawthorn brake in front, with Love armed 
and meaning mischief. But the following is 
in a very different style :— 
** Not the naked dame who rose 
Once a maid from foamy seas, 
Not the little god who throws 
Loverward his dizzy woes 
Taught your gentle eyes to please.” 


If anybody is deaf to the sudden melody of 
the first two lines, that body may be assured 
that he is deaf, and there’s an end of it. 
Here is something quite different again in 
the shape of a sonnet on the ‘‘ Imitation.” 


** DE IMITATIONE, 
** Where is the church that once made brave the 
world 
With rainbow sails and flying dignitles ? 
What of the Fathers, fierce-browed captains, is 
Left for a solace now? With sails unfurled 
On safer seas the church her commerce plies 
Of tidings glad from holy morning lands, 
Nor claims with bitter loss of brains and hands 
An easy north-west passage to the skies. 
How were they named, these captains? Who 
can tell? 
The stories of their victories and wrecks 
Charm us no more, Thee only love we well 
Whose ship The Imitation, with its decks 
Of peace and love-pure sails and helm of grace, 
So gently voyaged to God's own blessed place.” 


Here the expression might be improved in 
places, but the whole is not every-day work. 
A fourth extract strikes again a different note. 


“LOVE AND TIME. 
‘* Two lovers watched the sunset die 
In happy clouds that floated west ; 
His lips caressed her silken hair, 
Her head lay nestling on his breast, 
** © Ah, Love,’ he said, ‘I see that men 
Should make no count of hours and days ; 
They live most when their sleepy hearts 
Do leap like mine in proud amaze.’ 
‘t © Yes, yes,’ she whispered, ‘all in vain 
I hear the bells of hollow towers, 
But your heart swiftly beating here 
Tells all too well the flying hours,’” 


While, for a final specimen, it may be said 
that when a man has the courage to write of 
the sea he might do worse than this :— 


‘* THE SEA, 


‘¢ In sunlight and in storm the giant sea 
Breathes with the equal breath of yearlong 


sleep ; 

From breath to breath it is a day, so deep, 
So utter deep his rest. The winds in glee 
May pass like faery dreams across his face, 

Or winds in wrath may stir the spumy hal: 

That hoary was ere toiling peoples were 
Or flowers or grass or any pleasant place, 
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But still he sleeps, with breath on equal breath, 
And still he sleeps till now we scarcely fear ; 
Yet once he rose and swept the green earth 


clear 
And laughed alone the surging heavens beneath. 
Dream’st thou again to tumble thrones and creeds 
Deep down together ’mid the tangled weeds?” 


Far be it from us to announce “ a new poet” 
with blare of trumpet and waving of banners. 
Ne fait pas ce tour qui veut either in the way 
of being a new poet or discovering one. But 
the author of Zhe Praise and Blame of Love 
is, at any rate, worth pointing out to those 
who take an interest in poetry as a person 
on whom an eye should be kept. 
GrorcGe SaIntsBuRY. 








A Selection of Oases from the State Trials. 
Vol. II. Parts I. and II., 1660-81. By 
J. W. Willis-Bund. (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press.) 


Ir has been stated more than once that the 
history of England from first to last shows 
that we have been, when dealing with our 
own people, less cruel than any of the 
nations of continental Europe. This may be 
so. We are not concerned on the present 
occasion to hold a brief against our country- 
men; but, if things were worse during the 
reign of Charles II. in any other Christian 
land than they were here, it is not a little 
surprising that the conservative forces of 
society were able to hold human beings to- 
gether under any conditions of social order. 
Little as we may respect most of the actors 
in the Revolution of 1688, we cannot believe 
that any reasonable person can read the 
pages before us without having the conclusion 
forced upon him that organic change was 
inevitable. A religious revolution such as 
that which the middle of the century had seen 
could not be enacted over again. The fervent 
faith, or unreasoning fanaticism—call it which 
you will—of the Puritans was dead. The 
choice lay between that change which threw 
the control of England into the hands of a 
few great families and another and far deeper 
revolution then unthought of. 

The treason trials of the reign of Charles II. 
read more like a series of horrible dreams 
than anything which we, living in a purer 
and happier age, can imagine as taking place 
in our midst. Mr. Willis-Bund thinks that 
the lawyers and judges of the Restoration 
have had hard measure dealt out to them. 
The seventeenth century has undoubtedly 
been the playground of the partisan historian, 
and all sorts of wild things have been written 
by men who were determined to see no good 
in the restored monarchy. We will most 
readily concede that strong language has 
been used without discrimination, that it has 
often not been of the right kind, and that the 
populace—and by populace we mean nearly 
the whole people, without regard to social 
degrees—were far more to blame than the 
unhappy persons who carried out its will. 
The government, thanks to the fanaticism 
of the Restoration, had become almost an 
absolute monarchy. The 12th of Charles II., 
chap. 13, had declared that neither “the 
whole people collectively or representatively, 
nor any other persons whatsoever, ever had, 
or ought to have, any coercive power over 





the persons of the kings of this realm.” 
Not only was this solemnly set forth in an 
Act of Parliament, but throughout the length 
and breadth of the land the clergy were 
preaching a doctrine of the Divine right of 
kings which was in absolute conflict with 
every notion of civil liberty. The country 
lay, as it were,in a trance. Men were content 
to submit to a despotism, and even give their 
intellectual assent to some of the arguments 
by which sophists sought to defend it; but 
this was only because the despotism was 
weak, and made itself the exponent of the 
popular passion in a way that it would 
be hard to parallel in any land where 
free institutions were a reality. A strong 
despot who would have ruled with stern 
justice would have been a great immediate 
gain to the country. A weak one such as 
Charles, who was content that clamour 
should rule so long as his personal enjoyments 
were not restrained, was at that juncture 
a mischance of which it is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the evil results. The trials 
for the “ Popish Plot,” which form the more 
important part of the volumes before us, are 
as horrible an example of mob-rule as any- 
thing in the annals of the French Revolution. 
They are perhaps, indeed, more revolting, for 
we cannot but remember that the crimes of 
the French Terror were the result of ages 
of unutterable wrong; while in England the 
judicial murders were brought about by a 
few cunning statesmen fanning the madness 
of the people. As we have remarked before, 
Mr. Willis-Bund does not speak so unfavour- 
ably of the legal officials of that time as 
most of those who have gone before him 
have done. We believe he is, in the main, 
right in his contention that the law, as law, 
was more fairly administered; and it is at 
least probable that the judges were carried 
away by the madness of the time almost as 
completely as the jurors and the howling 
rabble who watched the trials are known to 
have been. It is none the less certain, how- 
ever, that Oates, Bedlowe, and their com- 
panions were perjured wretches, and that 
everyone who went to his death on their 
evidence was murdered. It does not by any 
means follow from this, as a matter of course, 
that the judges were judicial murderers, That 
they were not so is evidently the opinion of 
Mr. Willis-Bund. He has even a good word 
to say for the best hated man among them— 
Sir William Scroggs, the Lord Chief Justice. 
‘As a judge, does he merit the unqualified 
censure pronounced on him ?” we are asked ; 
and a very fair reply is given. 


‘* His judicial career was mainly taken up with 
trying prisoners for the Popish Plot, and it is 
on his conduct on these trials that his condemna- 
tion mainly rests. It must be premised he was 
always unfeeling, often brutal, in his behaviour 
and remarks to prisoners, and that he was a 
strong Protestant, and never lost an opportunity 
of reviling Catholics or their religion. In 
neither of these points is Scroggs an exceptional 
judge. . .. The real question is, Did he ad- 
minister bad law? Were the prisoners by his 
means unfairly tried or illegally convicted ? ” 


The contention is that, on the whole, and 
with exceptions, the trials were conducted 
according to law. His victims might have 
exclaimed with De Sale in Zhe Successful 


_—_—___.., 
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Pyrate, had they been in a mood to quote 
contemporary verse : 


** Ye empty tools of arbitrary power, 
Why do you use these silly forms of justice?” 


For the forms were used, and the arbitrary 
power which murdered them was not the 
judges or the King, but the maddened popu. 
lace who ruled both. What we are to think 
of a king who, knowing that the victims were 
innocent, was too much of a coward or too 
idle a voluptuary to intervene and save them 
is another matter. Scroggs, we believe, was 
himself fully under the influence of the delu- 
sion, and really thought the prisoners guilty, 
That Scroggs was a man of more intellectual 
capacity than has sometimes been thought is 
proved by his Practice of Oourts Leet and 
Courts Baron, a work which was once highly 
thought of, and is still of no little service to 
those interested in the old laws relating to 
manors. 

We have left ourselves but little space in 
which to speak of the earlier part of these 
volumes—namely, that portion devoted to the 
trials of the Regicides. They are given here 
with but little abridgment, and are very 
fairly presented to the reader. Whatever our 
opinions may be as to the character of the 
act for which they suffered, we apprehend 
that, so far as those of them are concerned 
who signed the warrant for the execution of 
the King, no legal plea can be putin. The 
position of Peters was different. We have 
never seen arguments which convince us that 
his conviction was even good law. Vane’s case 
is also exceptional. It was more outrageously 
unjust than that of any of the others. If 
he was to die for acts done during the Inter- 
regnum, one cannot see on what ground a 
hundred others were spared. Mr. Willis- 
Bund holds that the restored monarchy was 
not above measure severe on its enemies. 


“Twenty-nine convictions and thirteen execu- 
tions for the greatest rebellion the country has 
yet experienced is as nothing when, compared 
with the wholesale executions after the Pilgrim. 
age of Grace, the Northern rebellion under 
Elizabeth, or even those which followed the 
rebellions of 1715 or 1745.” 


For the atrocities of the eighteenth century 
we have no manner of excuse to offer ; they 
are among the very vilest things in our 
annals. But we would submit that there isa 
world of difference between the position of 
Vane and the Regicides and that of the men 
who followed Aske in the reign of Henry 
VIIL., or who rallied to the banner of the 
Cross and the five wounds against Anna 
Boleyn’s daughter. The one represented 4 
settled government which had ruled England 
for ten years; the others, though highly 
dangerous for a time, had never gained power 
enough to have the rights of belligerents. 
We must not conclude without saying that 
the author has carried out very thoroughly 
the task he has imposed upon himself. ‘The 
commentary is always useful, and written 
without a particle of religious or political 
bitterness. It is impossible to gather from 
his pages what may be his convictions on 
any of the important questions which divide 
modern Englishmen. ‘Chis is no little gain 
to the student who has to use his volumes. 
EpwarpD PEAcock. 
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An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language. By John Jamieson. A New 
Edition, carefully Revised, &., by John 
Longmuir and David Donaldson. (Paisley : 
Alexander Gardner.) 

THE magnum opus of the energetic Paisley 

ublisher, whose efforts to revive an interest 
in the literature of Scotland are deserving of 
hearty praise, is virtually completed by the 
publication of the fourth volume, although 
we are promised a supplementary one, 
containing additional material which may 
have been discovered, a memoir of Dr. 

Jamieson, and an essay on the Scottish 

language. The three first ponderous instal- 

ments of the work have been noticed here as 
they came out, and of the fourth it is sufficient 
to say that it is marked by the same ex- 
cellences and defects as its predecessors. 

Mr. Donaldson, who is mainly responsible for 

the work of revising the original dictionary by 

Jamieson—his colleague, Dr. Longmuir, having 

been incapacitated at an early stage by weak 

health—has erred chiefly in not condensing 
the original lengthy and discursive definitions 
of Jamieson, and in dragging too much into 
his net. Almost every third page one comes 
upon huge boulders of antiquarian lore (which 
may be interesting enough in themselves, but 
are undoubtedly out of place in a dictionary), 
and upon mere corruptions of English words 
reckoned as Scotch vocables. Mr. Donaldson 
might further have drawn much more largely, 
and to greater profit, than he has done on 
familiar Scotch authors, such as Ramsay, 

Burns, Scott, and Wilson, for illustrative 

quotations. Thus, to deal only with the last 

volume, why should not “ stank,” in the sense 
of “pond” or “loch,” lead to the quotation 
of Burns’s “ Muses’ stank” ? 

Whatever defects or mistakes minute ex- 
amination may detect in the new edition of 
“Jamieson,” the preparation of it has been a 
very laborious and successful enterprise. The 
brackets and other devices by which the fresh 
material in the new edition is indicated of 
themselves prove what pains Mr. Donaldson 
has been at; while a very good idea may be 
formed of the additions and corrections made, 
and of the improvements effected in thearrange- 
ment and grouping of words, by comparing 
the old edition with the new under the head- 
ings Ga, Ill, Nab, Put, Set, Win, and Yok, or, 
indeed, by comparing any large group of 
words in the one edition with the correspond- 
ing one in the other. Mr. Donaldson has 
further been very successful in collecting and 
embodying in the present work large numbers 
of provincial, and more particularly of Orkney 
and Shetland, peculiarities. The enormous 
size of the book, although it may be an 
objection in some respects, is, in others, an 
advantage. Above all, it is now not only a 
complete dictionary, but a thesawrus of Scot- 
tish antiquities, manners, and customs. As 
has been already said, it is in type and 
quality of paper at least equal to any dic- 
tionary that has appeared of late years. As 
4 Scottish lexicon, it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive of its having either rival or successor. 
What the Scottish—the Lowland Scottish— 
anguage now needs is a movement for the 
foundation of Chairs throughout Scotland to 
render the literature expressed in it intel- 
legible to an English-speaking generation of 








Scotsmen. A second Prof, Blackie is at least 
as urgently required as a new “ Jamieson.” 
Witt1am WALLACE. 








FOUR COLLECTIONS OF STORIES. 


Bimbi: Stories for Children. By Ouida. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Summer Stories. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(Macmillan.) 


The Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party, and 
other Stories. By Mrs. J.-H. Riddell. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Old Faces in Odd Places. 
(Wyman.) 


Suort stories naturally suggest holiday 
reading. The book that is to be the com- 
panion of the parasol, or of the softfelt hat ; 
that will be connected with benches by the 
sea, or long railway journeys, or Rhine 
steamers ; that will go out on fishing excur- 
sions or picnics, and probably come home 
unread till some hopelessly wet day helps it 
to assert its claims, is very likely to be a 
volume of short stories. But readable 
volumes of short stories or sketches are very 
hard to find at the exact moment they are 
wanted. Such collections as those of Mrs. 
Thackeray-Ritchie or of the late Dr. John 
Brown are read immediately on publication, 
in hurried snatches of leisure and in the midst 
of hard work, few people having the self- 
control to keep them for holiday-reading. 
But when the holidays have come how con- 
stant is the cry for “something light” or 
“ something short that will do for a journey!” 

Ouida has donesomething for these holiday- 
readers as well as for the children in her 
volume called Bimbi. So delightful are some 
of the stories that they create a wish that 
she had spent more of her undoubted talent 
in this direction than on meretricious pictures 
of society. She is a poet at heart ; and there 
is genius in so much that she writes that we 
naturally expect to find her at her best when 
writing for children, to whom both genius 
and poetry would only offer their purest and 
truest gifts. Whether the stories are prob- 
able or not, children and their elders will 
care for the little August hiding in his dear 
Hirschvégel stove, for the baby skill and love 
of Raffaelle in the old town of Urbino, for the 
poodle ** Moufflou,” and for the dreams of the 
tender-hearted Findelkind, who neglected the 
duty that lay at hand while he wandered 
through a heartless world begging alms for 
impossible benevolence. There is a great 
charm in Ouida’s pictures of foreign life—of 
the old German towns “with the green 
meadows and great mountains all about them, 
and the gray-green glacier-fed water rushing 
by them ”—of the old quarter in Florence in 
“that picturesque zig-zag which goes round 
the grand church of Or San Michele”—of 
life in Urbino when Raffaelle was seven years 
old and majolica was in its glory—of Mar- 
tinswand, ‘where the short summer passed 
as fast as a dragon-fly flashes by, all green 
and gold in the sun.’ The children will, 
perhaps, feel there is too much poetry for 
them and too much description; they may 
not appreciate the Florentine setting of the 
delightful poodle Moufflou and his little 


By Urban Rus. 
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crippled master; they may think the little 
August and Findelkind too sentimental for 
their tastes; but the stories will fascinate 
them, nevertheless—at least, those which are 


——- 


of foreign parts. There is more strain for 
effect and less charm in those of English life. 
“In the Apple Country” and “ The Little 
Earl” could well have been spared from 8 
collection otherwise so pleasant. 


Mrs. Molesworth always writes delight- 
fully, and, if she has nothing special to say, 
still ripples on with the small details in 
which children find their joy; but Summer 
Stories are rather disappointing as coming 
from her. They are threaded on the old 
string of children wanting occupation and 
reading aloud stories which the most unlikely 
people produce with prodigality which never 
comes true in the experience of real children, 
The stories read in “‘ The Dingle” are five in 
number—“ The Swallows,” which will please 
the very little ones; “Not exactly a Ghost 
Story,” which seems exactly like a great 
many ghost-stories in its unaccounted-for 
touch of the supernatural, which the children 
will hardly appreciate ; “‘The Goose-Girl,” 
a fairy-tale like some others of both Danish 
and Swedish origin; “Left Behind,” the 
story of a very small boy who finds himself 
left at a station friendless and penniless, while 
the merciless train carries his mother and 
sister away from him; and “ The Toymakers 
of Bergstein,” telling of the children who 
make dolls. But children are easy to please, 
and Mrs, Molesworth’s name is dear to them 
for much better work than Summer Stories. 


Mrs, Riddell has put together a volume of 
stories for grown-up people under the name of 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party, which 
means the féte at Chiswick in honour of the 
Shah, and might just as well have been any 
other garden-party, or, indeed, none at all, 
for it does not seem probable that a disfigured 
hero, who is represented as morbidly sensitive, 
would choose that opportunity for revealing 
himself to the heroine. Such a leading 
title is not worthy of the author of George 
Geith; nor, indeed, is the book, though 
it may while away the hours of some 
long and dusty journey. “ Lady Dugdale’s 
Diamonds,” ‘‘ Far Stranger than Fiction,” 
and “Captain Mat’s Wager” are all stories 
of tricks—the first two with intent to 
deceive, the last for a joke; but perhaps 
the cleverest of the stories is ‘‘ Mrs. Donald’”’ 
—the widow of a would-be literary turn 
of mind whose futile dreams of fame are 
dissipated by loss of fortune and friends— 
which contains a solemn warning against 
clever Irishmen who, for their own reasons, 
call the aspirant ‘a woman of janius.” 


Urban Rus has written cleverly of some 
phases of English country life which are 
rapidly passing away. There are probably 
few villages left, even in the remotest parts, 
where brooms are kept at the door for foot 
passengers to clean their boots upon, and 
where the rector is to be seen coming from 
his house to the church in “full white 
surplice ” and “ scarlet hood,” surmounted by 
a tall hat! But such things have been, and 


it is amusing to have them preserved in such 
graphic little pictures as that of * Who is 
going to church this morning?” though 
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the rest of the stories have in them some- 
thing of the flatness and the agricultural 
monotony of the Midland counties. 

F. M. Owen. 








SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


A Flight to Mexican By J. J. Aubertin. 
With Seven Illustrations. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co.) No rival is so formidable to an author 
as his own previous success. Much of the dis- 
appointment which we have felt in reading 
these hastily written pages by the translator of 
The Lusiads and of Seventy Sonnets of Camoens 
may be due to this cause. We had not expected 
to receive a work of travel from Mr. Aubertin 
which contains not a word of the literature and 
try of the country which he traverses. It 
is, however, perhaps unreasonable to ask of an 
author more than he professes to give; a more 
just cause for complaint lies in the interminable 
digressions and comparisons with which the 
book is filled, and which materially reduce the 
— really devoted to Mexico. Thus, the 
ret chapter 1s occupied with a detailed route of 
the Royal Mail and Pacific steamers round 
South America in order to show that no portion 
of the route has so long a sea-passage as that from 
Southampton to St. Thomas. The chase and 
lassooing of a bullin Mexico introduces seven 
pages of description of two bull-fights which the 
author saw in Madrid, as if such scenes were not 
sufficiently depicted in every work on Spain. 
The most valuable portion of the work, and 
that nearly a quarter of the whole, is a narra- 
tive of the last days of Maximilian at Queretaro. 
Mr. Aubertin, by fortunate encounters, was 
able to converse with some of the chief actors 
in that dismal tragedy. He incidentally gives 
us an instructive example of the difficulty of 
arriving at the truth of historical details even 
in the highest quarters. In Sir T. Martin’s 
Life of the Prince Consort there is a touching 
account of Maximilian’s giving his watch to his 
confessor to be carried to the Empress Charlotte. 
But Mr. Aubertin learns from the confessor 
himself, Canon Soria, and from others, that 
Maximilian died believing, as most people in 
Mexico did at the time, that the Empress was 
already dead. It was his wedding ring and 
scapulary which he sent to his mother through 
his physician, Dr. Basch, not by Canon Soria, 
a native Mexican, who had never thought of 
ourneying to Europe. The climate of the 
exican plateau is highly praised by our 
author, and though the lower lands, the tierra 
caliente, can never be healthy, its cattle and 
vegetable products are magnificent, and a great 
future is predicted for the country. A curious, 
but not wholly satisfactory, vein of humour 
runs through the book, and detracts much 
from its yalue. Thus, a long journey is under- 
taken to visit a silver mine, but when at the 
place Mr. Aubertin will not make the descent. 
in like manner he visits a maguey plantation, 
but cannot bring himself to taste the pulque, 
the national Mexican drink made from that 
plant, though prepared expressly for him in the 
most delicate fashion by a charming hostess. 
Instead of information on the country, trivial 
personal confidences are obtruded on the reader. 
** Ooffee sticks are sold in Mexico; and under 
the arcades of the Plaza I purchased one of 
most unusual dimensions.” On p. 187 the 
writer wonders at his having eaten bull beef, 
and at having found it good, and on the next 
page he wonders whether he had previously 
one so in England or elsewhere. We are told 
the hour of his taking his early cup of coffee, 
of his bath, of his iced water, and of his break- 
fast on his journey home, and three reasons are 
detailed why he landed at Plymouth instead of 
at Southampton. A slighter book written by a 


present work is certainly no measure of Mr. 
Aubertin’s power as an author, 


The Land of the Bey: being Impressions of 


Tunis and the French. By T. Wemyss Reid. 
(Sampson Low.) When a og correspondent, 
being a practised writer, has re-arranged his 
materials, and discarded superfluities—in fact, 
when he has “ had time to make it shorter "— 
the result is sometimes, as in the present case, 
very successful. The author's impressive 
account of the state of Tunis at the critical 
moment of the French occupation of the capital 
claims especial attention; but even the usual 
traveller’s experiences, a rough sea-passage, the 
characters he meets with, the ordinary scenes of 
Oriental life—here certainly more striking and 
unalloyed than in the haunts of the average 
tourist—are all rendered interesting by a care- 
ful choice of incidents and a happily condensed 
style, with a judicious mixture of humour and 
sentiment. On his way out to Tunis everyone he 
mot was delighted at the news of Mr. Parnell’s 
arrest; he does not mention what they were 
saying in the “ favourite corner of the Roform 
Club,” where the last chapter was written, about 
his release. His view of the Tunis question, 
shortly, is that, though both France and Italy 
have long had an eye to an eventual occupation, 
the French had no deliberate intention to 
annex, but that events were precipitated by 
certain stockjobbing and financial intrigues 
of the most unsavoury character. Being in 
possession, however, the French will not give up 
what has been acquired at such a sacrifice not 
only of blood and money, but of honour, 

**and even the Englishman who has been educated 
by recent transactions in Afghanistan and South 
Africa must admit that there is some force in the 
prevailing French sentiment on the subject.” 


Tho author, however, comments strongly on the 
“amazing ignorance” of those English news- 
papers which professed to see a resemblance 
between the conduct of the French in Tunis and 
that of their own countrymen in Afghanistan. 
He sees much difliculty in store for France, 
both in the ill-will which her action has excited 
in Italy and also in the hatred of the Musal- 
man world—the latter danger being one which 
our joint action in the East with the French 
may easily extend to ourselves. Mr. Reid 
describes in glowing terms the satisfaction with 
which he passed from an atmosphere of 
suspicion and danger for an Englishman, and 
from the dirt and confusion of Tunis, to the 
order and cleanliness of Malta, with its pervad- 
ing sense of English power. It is to be hoped 
that his ideas on the impregnability of the 
place, and its readiness *‘ to face a whole world 
in arms,” represent the facts not merely as 
they ought to be, but as they are. 


Mrs. Howarp Vyse’'s A Winter in Tangier 
and Home through Spain (Hatchards) is one of 
a class of books of which there is always an 
abundant supply. The author, in her Preface, 
speaks diffidently of her work as ‘rough 
notes,” and adds that in writing them she did 
not contemplate their publication, but was led 
to publish because she believed ‘‘ that little is 
known of Tangier and the surrounding country, 
and still less of its climate.” It cannot be 
affirmed that Mrs. Vyse’s experience adds much 
to our knowledge, and her book is destitute of 
any literary style. A fair idea, however, may 
be gained of Tangier and the many picturesque 
aspects of its inhabitants; and the sketches of 
the vie intime of the Jewish and Arab communi- 
ties are portrayed with skill and fidelity, while 
a description of the country about Tetuan must 
be commended for its intelligent observation, 
particularly of the rich and diverse flora of that 
district. The winter climate of Tangier is 


spoken of in deservedly high terms as exercising 
a salutary influence in pulmonary complaints ; 


exhilarating quality in the air of Morocco, so 
gratoful to the jaded spirits and so beneficial in 
imparting tone to the exhausted nerves. As in 
Algeria, this tonic and stimulative nerve- 
influence is a far more notable feature in the 
climate than its curative power in lung disease, 
Those who may be anticipating a sojourn in 
Morocco will find A Winter in Tangier useful in 
— particulars as supplementing the guide. 
ooks. 


Tourist’s Guide to Dorsetshire. By R. N+ 
Worth. (Stanford.) Apart from the quiet 
charms of its characteristically English scenery, 
the county of Dorset is unusually rich in 
remains of the most varied historical and 
antiquarian interest. The land of the Duro- 
triges, or ‘‘dwellers by the water-side,” as 
Ptolemy calls them, was one of the parts of 
Britain most thickly inhabited by Roman 
colonists, who have left abundant relics of their 
occupation—fine villas with mosaic pavements, 
great quantities of coins and other objects in 
silver and bronze—which are constantly being 
discovered in every part of the county. It is 
worthy of note that in Dorsetshire more Roman 
objects with Christian symbols on them have 
been ‘found than in any other part of Britain. 
Tho fine mosaic pavement at Frampton is an 
instance of this, and so are the ingots of mixed 
metal and silver rings voy 3 dug up near 
Blandford and Sturminster Newton. Tho 
great Via Iceniana, qquuaing, ie province of 
the Iceni in Norfolk with Exeter aud the 
South-west, passes right through Dorsetshire, 
while a net-work of other roads joined tho 
numerous Roman camps and towns, of most of 
which some vestiges still remain. Nor is 
Dorsetshire less rich in remains of British 
work, and in specimens of the grand ecclesi- 
astical architecture of the Middle Ages. Mr. 
Worth’s little guide-book supplies in a con- 
veniont and portable form a great deal of very 
useful information to anyone who may wish to 
explore the district. It is well and clearly 
arranged in a series of excursions planned to 
suit the lines of railway, and gives the tourist 
a very fair notion of what to look for, though 
in so limited a space but little room can be 
devoted to the history or description of any 
special thing. The weak point of the book is 
its very limited antiquarian value. We are not 
told, for instance, under the head Wimborne, 
that this was one of the chief Roman towns of 
Dorsetshire, Vindogladia by name; and the 
grand old collegiate church (a college of secular 
canons) is called vaguely a ‘‘ minster,’’ without 
any information as to what order of clergy it 
belonged to—a point of the greatest interest in 
every monastic building, the plan and arrange- 
ment of which depends on the rule and customs 
of the special religious Order that built it. But 
little is said, and that not with the most caroful 
accuracy, about the many interesting old 
churches, such as Milton, Cerne, Bridport, 
Beaminster, and others. ‘I'he wish to keap the 
book in a portable form is no doubt partly the 
cause of this; but a little careful information 
about some of these historically interesting 
remains would have been more useful to the 
reader than the quotation of Dr. Arbuthnot’s 
jokes, eulogies on Hardman’s stained glass, or 
praise of the hideous destruction perpetrated by 
modern architects under the name of “ restora- 
tion.” There is, however, an excellent account 
of Corfe Castle, the scene of the murder of 
Edward the Martyr, one of the most complete 
and picturesque of all the remains of military 
architecture in England. The stately Norman 
keep is still well preserved, and the lines of the 
inner, middle, and outer wards are easily trace- 
able. Its position is very striking, and must 
have made it almost impregnable, standing 48 
it does on a mass of rock rising alone among 
gently sloping hills, while on three sides the 








man of talent wo havo seldom read, and the 


j and Mrs, Vyse also notes the remarkable and 
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Tourists’ Guide to Berkshire. By Edward 
Walford. (Stanford.) Berkshire is a county 
bounded and divided by rivers. From Lechlade 
to Windsor the noble Thames—if Thames it 
can be called above the little village of Bonson— 
forms its northern limit, The ‘‘ Kennet swift” 
crosses the county from Hungerford to Reading, 
and for a part of its course its waters aro j oined 
by those of the Lambourn. Near Wargrave 
the ‘‘ Loddon slow” runs intothe Thames after 
having crept along from Basingstoke. Another 
river of less note, the Ock, Joses itself in the 
Thames near Abingdon. All these rivers are 
the resorts of anglers ; and Mr. Walford, with 
a keen perception of the wants of the class of 
tourists likely to visit Berkshire, describes the 
scenery and the villages on their banks with 
sufficient detail. The main roads lead the 
traveller over the healthy downs in the heart 
of the county, and descend at last into shady 
vales, in which many pleasant villages lie 
buried. Windsor and its forest stand out as 
of surpassing interest ; with that exception, the 
three most striking towns are owe oy New- 
bury, and Wallingford. Mr. Walford’s descrip- 
tions of their antiquities afford enough informa- 
tion for the angler or estrian while on his 
travels; but it might have been well if some 
indication had been given of the fuller Histories 
which he could consult on his return home. 
Such references would have been of greater value 
than the long tables§ giving the populations of 
the various hundreds and parishes. Mr. Wal- 
ford’s remarks on the scenery of Berkshire are 
not borrowed from his predecessors; during the 
last two years he has visited almost every corner 
of the county, and the purchaser of the last 
addition to . Stanford’s excellent series of 
pocket handbooks may thus rely upon the 
accuracy of the compiler’s assertions on all 
— of local topography. In matters of 
istory Mr. Walford has sometimes inadvertently 
adopted the error of someone who has gone 
before him. The list of Camden Professors of 
History at Oxford does not include the name of 
Hearne. The statement of Kelly’s chronicler 
that Lord Chancellor Clarendon wrote the 
greater part, if not the whole, of his History of 
the Rebellion at Swallowfield may at once be 
dismissed as unworthy of credence. Nor does 
chronology allow us to accept the assurance 
that a portrait of Archbishop Laud at Walling- 
ford can be by Holbein. These slight blemishes 
can be removed in a second edition, and tho 
arson of the other guide-books that Mr. 
Stanford has published justifies us in the hope 
that a second edition will soon be required for 
this description of the royal county. 


The J. K. M. Guide to Switzerland : The Alps 
and How to see Them. By J. B. Muddock. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Oo.) This volume pre- 
tends to be ‘‘ the cheapest, most comprehensive, 
useful, and interesting Swiss Guide ever offered 
to the public.” Its editor appeals with con- 
fidence to ‘‘ the discrimination of the public” to 
bear out this broad statement. By this he 
probably means the ignorance of those who are 
about to be taken ‘‘a round tour.” Older 
travellers, on going behind the audacious 
flourish of its Preface, will speedily recognise 
the true character of the J. H. M. Guide. It is 
a flimsy, insufficient, and inaccurate compilation, 
full of mistakes, omissions, and misprints, even 
on well-known routes. To criticise it in 
detail would be a waste of space. When we 
have pointed out that the Gries Pass—one of 
Brockedon’s “ Passes of the Alps ”—is not even 
alluded to, and that neither the Rieder Alp, 
Axenstein, nor Monte Generoso are mentioned 
as resting-places with excellent inns, we have 
done enough to show that no tourist who has 
not more half-crowns, and more room in his 
portmanteau, than he knows what todo with 
should purchase the J. E. M. Guide. To one 
fact we must call special notice, The editor 











states that ‘‘tho maps, plans, and oramas 
are the very best of their kind ;’’ that ‘‘ neither 
expense nor pains have been spared.” Several of 
these maps are antiquated—wo had almost said 
obsolete, For instance, on the general ‘‘ New 
Map” the oarriage-roads over the Oberalp 
and Furka are absent; while, although it pro- 
fesses to ‘‘ show all the railway routes,” the 
projected railway under the Lukmanier, long 
ago given up in favour of the St. Gothard, is 
shown, and the St. Gothard Railway itself 
omitted, together with the continuation of the 
Rhone Valley Railway beyond Sion and the 
junction of the French and Swiss lines by Delle 
and Porrentruy. 


Oountry Rambles and Manchester Walks and 
Wild Flowers. By Leo H. Grindon. (Man- 
chester: Palmer and Howe.) If a book like 
this were written for each of the groat towns 
of the country, the result would be a substantial 
addition to the potential pleasures of the nation. 
Mr, Grindon writes in a smooth fashion that 
engages the attention of even the careless 
reader, and yot with a fullness of knowledge 
and a grasp of the points involved that will 
make him a welcome companion to even the most 
devoted student of botany or ornithology. He 
has shown Manchester people how they may 
wisely employ such leisure as falls to them, 
and, by escaping from the mirky streets to the 
pleasant valleys, green mosses, and heathory hills 
that still exist within easy distance of the cotton 
metropolis, gain renewal of health and strength. 
If any of these rural ramblers acquiro a taste 
for some form of natural history Mr. Grindon 
will rejoice, and for their benefit he has added 
a chapter on the aids to the study of biology 
in the public libraries of Manchoster. ‘ he 
book is illustrated by engravings from draw- 
ings by Mr. W. Morton and Mr. T. Lether- 
brow. Where the work is, on the whole, so 
satisfactory we are not disposed to dwell upon 
the blemishes that hypercriticism might possib] 
detect. Mr. Grindon has produced a boo 
equally pleasant and profitable for the reader. 


Arctic Sunbeams ; or, from the Broadway to 
the Bosphorus by way of the North Cape. By 
Sam. 8. Cox. (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) The author of this book is one of 
the members of Congress for Now York, and 
is well known in his own country by his 
writings. At p. 342 of the volume before 
us will be found a mysterious allusion to 
the word ‘‘ Sunset; ” all the reader can possibly 
make of it is that it is a “pet name,” the 
explanation being that the author is well known 
in America as “ Sunset Oox.”’ This has resulted 
from his two initials of 8. 8. having got mixed 
up somehow with his constant references to 
‘*sunbeams” and “sunsets.” He has dealt 
so much in sunbeams that it would be 
easy to prove that the Member for New York 
has never existed, and was nothing more 
than a “solar myth.” Tho present volume is 
to be followed by another, to be called “ Orient 
Sunbeams,” which will give the continuation of 
the journey from Constantinople through Pales. 
tine to Egypt. Arctic Sunbeame describes a 
tour to the North Cape in order to see the mid- 
night sun, from which the author, accompanied 
by his wife, travelled through Norway and 
Finland to St. Petersburg—‘* Why St. Peters- 
burg?” the author says, like others before him, 
for Peter the Great was not a Saint. The 
journey was continued via Moscow and Kief— 
‘The Jerusalem of Russia”—on to Odessa, 
where they took the steamer to Stamboul. The 
book does not pretend to “ novelty in research, 
description, or illustration.” Yet itis the work 
of a keen observer, who brings the clear 
= ee ge ideas of his country to bear on the Old 

orld scenes he comes across; and, being a 
politician by profession, his criticisms on the 
present condition of Russia are of some value, 
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One of his previous works is an almost exhaust- 
ive one on the subject of “Why wo Laugh,” 
which will indicate that he is not without the 
power of appreciating the humorous side of 
thinge ; and the reader will find plentiful illustra- 
tions of this in the journey from the Broadway 
to the Bosphorus. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs, MAcMILLAN AND Oo. intend to issue 
early in the winter season a volume on 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his influonce and 
work in art and literature. Its appearance 
will probably be contemporaneous with the 
presser exhibition of the artist's works at 
Surlington House. It will be written by Mr. 
William Sharp, who has the advantage of 
having had the intimate friendship of Rossetti. 


As Mr. Browning’s house at Warwick Cres- 
cent, in which he has written almost all his 
works, is soon to be pulled down by a railway 
company for a new line, the Browning Society 
has ordered photographs to be taken of the 
house, of the view over the canal-basin from it, 
and of the poet's study and drawing-room, ‘The 
house at Oamberwell where Mr. Browning was 
born, and where he wrote Paracelsus, is also to 
be photographed for the Browning Society. 


Messrs. LONGMAN will issue noxt week a 
second and revised edition of Mr. J. Theodore 
Bent’s Life of Garibaldi. 


Miss Saran TyTLEr is writing a Life of 
Marie-Antoinette for the “ New Plutarch ” series 
4 biographies published by Mossrs. Marous 

ard. 


Pror. WELLHAUSEN, of Greifswald, has just 
published, under the title of Muhammad in 
Medina, an abridged translation of Wagqidy’s 
Kitéb al Maghizy. Tho edition of von Kremer 
(Calcutta, 1856) contains only the first third of 
this important work, and is in many respects 
imperfect. Prof. Wellhausen, who in 1880 
transcribed the remainder of the work from 
Prestonianus in the British Museum, gives us 
hopes of a complete edition at some future time ; 
and, meanwhile, he has supplied the historicul 
student with a most valuable store of material. 
We understand that Prof. Wellhauson’s reading 
of the history of Muhammad, based on very 
extensive studies in published and unpublished 
sources, will first appear in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Prof. Nildeko has promised to the 
samo publication a section on the Koran, while 
the Muhammadan empire will be treated by M. 
Guyard, one of the editors of Tabary. 


The Orders of Chivalry is the title of a new 
work by Capt. J. H. Laurence-Archer, which 
will be shortly issued by Messrs. W. IH. Allon 
and Oo. The book will contain illustrations of 
the various orders, supplied direct by foreign 
Governments and other official sources ; and it 
is brought down to the latest date, with an 
Appendix of extinct orders, 


Ti last literary work in which the late Dr. 
Hauna was engaged was the preparation of a 


opular edition of his _ of Christ, which will 
be issued very shortly by tho Religious Tract 
Society. 


Messrs. W. B. WuitTincHaM Anp Oo,, the 
ublishers of Money’s standard work on Jeu 
Jultivation and the recently issued 7'ea Cyclo- 

paedia, announce a new handbook for which 
there have been frequent enquiries. It is 
entitled The Art of Tea-Blending: a Guide to 
Tea Merchants, Brokers, Dealers, and Con- 
sumers in the Secret of Successful Tea-mixing. 


In commemoration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Social Science Association, which 
will be held in September at Nottingham, the 
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secretary, Mr. J. L. Clifford Smith, is pre- 
paring for publication a narrative of the past 
labours of the association and their results, 


TuE Rev. J. T. Jeffcock, of Wolverhampton, 
proposes to publish shortly by subscription the 
earliest baptismal, marriage, and burial registers 
of the collegiate church of Wolverhampton. 
These consist of two books covering the period 
from 1603 to 1660; and the later of them is 
said to be much better kept than is usual 
during the period of the Great Rebellion. The 
editor will add a few notes, with an Index of 
Christian and surnames. 


Mr. J. HorsFatt TurRNER, of Idel, near 
Leeds, to whom we are indebted for several 
local publications of more than local interest, 
has now nearly ready for the press a volume on 
Ilkley, Ancient and Modern, compiled by himself 
in collaboration with the Rev. Dr. BR. Collyer, 
of New York. Chapters on natural history 
and the prehistoric ct of the country will 
be contributed by specialists. 


A MEETING was held at Leeds last rye 
to protest against the removal of old paris 
registers to London as proposed in Mr. Borlase’s 
Bill now before Parliament. On this matter we 
have a our opinion (ACADEMY, 
May 20). @ are more interested to observe 
that at the same meeting it was proposed to 
form a Yorkshire Parish Register Society, 
having for its object the immediate transcribing 
and publishing of such registers as may be 
permitted by their c ians. 

Toe Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
quarian and Archaeological Society have 
resolved to print an occasional series of scarce 
tracts or . relating to their district. The 
first of the series, which is now ready, consists 
of Fleming’s Description of the County of 
Westmorland (1671), edited, with copious notes 
and Index, by Sir George Duckett, from the 
MS. in the Bodleian Library. It may be 
obtained from Mr, T. Wilson, Kendal. 


THE annual meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies will take place 
at 22 Albemarle Street, on Thursday next, 
June 15, when the chair will be taken, at 5 p.m., 
by Prof. 0. T. Newton, vice-president. The 
Annual Report of the council will be read, and 
the council and officers elected for the coming 
year. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on May 27, the play for criticism 
was ‘‘All’s Well that Ends Well.” A report 
on rare words and phrases was presented by 
Mr. L. M. Griffiths. An anonymous paper on 
Helena was read by the Secretary. This meet- 
ing was the last one of the society’s seventh 
session. 


THERE will be a few tickets for the Browning 
Society’s extra evening (Friday, June 30) of reci- 
tations, &c., remaining after sending members 
theirs for themselves and friends. They may 
be had on application to the hon. sec., Clifton 
House, Pond Street, Hampstead. 


Dr. DE PRESSENSE will give three lectures 
in French on “ The Origin of Man, in View of 
Current Discussions,” by arrangement of the 
Christian Evidence Society, at Willis’s Rooms, 
in the afternoons of June 15, 17, and 19. The 
first lecture, with the Duke of Argyll in the 
chair, will discuss the state of the anthropological 
question, e ially as it is in France, with 
reference to evolution and creation. The second 
lecture, when the Archbishop of Canterbury 
will — will point out the resemblances 
and the differences between man and animal, 
between intelligence and instinct, and will 
describe the conditions of human and animal 
society. The French ambassador will preside 
at the third lecture, when Dr. de Pressensé will 
refer to man as a moral and religious being, 





discuss the morality of materialism and utility, 

show the origin of the religious sentiment, and 

describe how man is truly a child of God, 

— indeed, but with a tendency towards his 
ather. 


Mr. H1xzeEt, of Leipzig, has undertaken the 
ublication of a series of notes on the late Prof. 
tze’s lectures, taken by his pupils, and edited 
by Prof. Rehnisch, of Gottingen. He has just 
brought out the ‘ Elements of Practical Philoso- 
phy ;” and this will be followed in the course of 
the present year by other parts containing 
“Elements of the Philosophy of Religion,” 
‘¢ Elements of Aesthetics,” ‘‘ History of German 
Philosophy since Kant,” ‘‘ Elements of Natural 
Philosophy,” ‘‘ Elements of Logic and En- 
cyclopaedia of Philosophy,” and ‘ Elements of 
Metaphysics.” 

Mr. ArTHUR NapreR, the well-known Eng- 
lish lector at Berlin, has printed, for his 
Doctorate dissertation, an essay on the sermons 
of our Saxon Archbishop Wulfstan. This is only 

reliminary to an edition of all the fifty-three 
om attributed to Wulfstan by Wanley ; 
but it robs the old Archbishop of much of hi 
literary reputation, for the fifty-three sermons 
in question are mainly mere compilations, 
cnuiitetion, and distortions of other folk’s 
homilies, old ecclesiastical laws, &c., and are 
due to the fertile pens, and less fertile brains, 
of the eleventh-century scribes of Worcester. 
In one of the homilies, for instance, Mr. 
Napier has found a very mangled and scarcely 
recognisable version of the Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lation of Bede’s ‘De die ‘Judicii,” Be dimes 
deege, while some others are sermons by 
ZElfric, disguised by having a different begin- 
ning put to them, and so on. 

In the AcapEMy of March 25 it was an- 
nounced that the Royal Academy of Moral and 
Political Science of Naples had offered a prize 
of 1,000 frs. for a memoir on the Ethics of 
Aristotle. Weare now requested to state that 
the memoir may be written in English, as an 
alternative to the languages formerly specified. 


WitH reference to a paragraph in the 
AcapEmy of last week under the heading of 
‘* Magazines and Reviews,’ Mr. Harry Quilter 
writes to us that his criticism on the Royal 
Academy in the current number of the Con- 
temporary has not been previously published. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘*T venture to offer to all Browning societies 
the following suggestion:—That the study and 
critical examination of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
works should be embraced in the scheme of each 
society. Who that remembers the wife’s splendid 
series of ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’ and the 
husband’s ‘ One Word More,’ exquisite and unique, 
but must feel how much each of these fine spirits 
owes to the other, how in their divers gifts of 
insight and of song they supplement and explain 
each other? Surely they who love and study 

ther these double stars of poetry will be 
gainers thereby. And to Robert Browning we 
could bring, I think, no tribute of honour and 
reverent pathy more grateful than this associa- 
tion with his utterances of that voice he holds so 
dear and so divine,” 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


THE New York Herald announces that Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett has signified his intention 
of providing for the widow and children of Lieut. 
De Long, and also for ‘‘ every widow and every 
orphan of the men who sailed in the Jeannette 
and have perished.” 


A NATIONAL ne | ey limited to one 
dollar, has been started by a Longfellow Asso- 


ciation, of which Mr. Lowell is president. The 
objects proposed are to purchase a vacant piece 
of ground opposite the poet’s house, and to 











convert it into a public — with a monument, 
and also to preserve the house itself if it should 
ever pass out of the hands of the family. 


Messrs. A. WILLIAMS AND Oo., of Boston, 
are about to publish the proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society with 
reference to the deaths of Longfellow and 
Emerson. The work will be illustrated with 
the Notman and Warren photographs of the 
dead poet and philosopher, last pictures for 
which they sat. It will contain the proceed- 
ings of the April meeting of the society in 
memory of Longfellow, at which addresses were 
delivered by Dr. G. E. Ellis, Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
&c.; and the proceedings of the meceting of 
May 12. Dr. rge E. Ellis, the vice-presi- 
dent, in opening the latter proceedings, por- 
— in vivid language the last appearance 
of Emerson in public. The occasion was the 
day of the burial of Thomas Oarlyle. At the 
very hour at which his remains were being 
consigned to the tomb, Emerson was reading 
before the Historical Society his celebrated 
essay on Carlyle which had lain in MS. for 
thirty years. In addition to these addresses 
the memorial pamphlet will contain the above- 
mentioned essay on Carlyle by Emerson. 


THE next yolume, being the third, of the 
series of ‘‘ American Statesmen,” published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Oo., will be 
John OC. Calhoun. It will be written by Prof. 
H. von Holst, of Freiburg im Breisgau, author 
of the Constitutional and Political History of the 
United States, the third volume of which, cover. 
ing the period from 1846 to 1850, has just been 
issued in this country in an English translation 
by Messrs. Triibner. 


Messrs. GINN AND HEATH, of Boston, will 
shortly publish an edition of Béowulf, by 
Prof. 3 . A. Harrison, of Washington and Leo 
University, based mainly upon the text of 
Hayne’s fourth edition. This will’ be followed 
by a glossary, compiled by Profs. Harrison and 
Robert Sharp, of Louisiana. 








A TRANSLATION FROM HEINE. 
FUR DIE MOUCHE. 
(Heine's last poem, written a week or two before 
his death.) 


I DREAMT a dream upon & summer night, 

Where pale, dissolving in the moon's cold glance, 
Lay works of ancient beauty and of might, 

Old ruins from the time of Renaissance. 


And here and there in that encumbered place 
Rose some bold Doric column all alone, 

And looked the frowning firmament in face, 
As if it could defy the thunderstone. 


Prone on the earth lay shattered all about —__ 
Doors, gables, roofs, with sculptures from an «ra 
When man and beast were mingled in a rout 
Of centaurs, sphinxes, satyrs, and chimera, 


And in an open tomb of marble, fair, 
Whole ’mid the ruin and the carven creatares, 
Wrapped in his shroud, but to the night-winds bare, 
A aead man lay, with pale, long-suffering features. 
Stron, atides, with throats upreared, 
Held him aloft as if with might and main ; 
And on the coffer’s either side appeared 
In low relief, a wild and motley train, 


Here, glorious from Olympus, came the band 
Of heathen , all flushed with lawless passion ; 
But Adam and his Eve are close at hand 
In modest aprons of the fig-leaf fashion, 
Paris and Helen, Hector too, are here, , 
Troy’s fall and fire what next we may discern is; 
Moses and Aaron also hover near, 
With Esther, Judith, Haman, Holofernes, 


Here likewise is ~~ of Love to see, 
Phoebus Apollo, Vulcan, lady Venus, 
Pluto and ine, and Mercury, 
God Bacchus, and Priapus, and Silenus, 
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Here Balaam and his ass wait further on,— 
The likeness of the ass is really speaking ;— 
And Abraham about to slay his son ; 
And Lot for whom his daughterstwain are seeking, 


Here before Herod sways the nimble child 
Of her to whom the Baptist’s head was given ; 
Here Hell broke loose, and Satan here beguiled ; 
Here Peter showed and shook the keys of Heaven. 


And further ch there was to ponder on, 
When wanton Jove, bent at all costs to win his 
Lascivious will, chased Leda as a swan, 
And Danae in a shower of golden guineas, 


Here Dian heads herself the eager press 
Of kirtled nymphs, and deep-mouthed hounds in- 
toning ; 
And here sits Hercules in woman’s dress, 
The distaff in his hand, the spindle droning. 


Here Saniii his cloudy front uprears, 
There at its foot is Israel with his ox ; 
And in the Temple here the Lord appears,— 
A child disputing with the orthodox. 


The contrasts side by side are sharply set : 

The Greek light-heartedness, the stern God-fearing 
Spirit of Judah, and the woven net 

Of ivy-tendrils over all careering. 


Then, wonderful ! The while, as I have said, 
These carven fancies in my dream went by, 
Sudden it seemed to come into my head, 
The dead man in the marble tomb was I. 


And bending down towards my resting-place 
There stood a flower,—a flower of such strange 
fashion, — 
A flower that had so wild a charm and grace, 
That people call it flower of the Passion. 


Purple and sulphur-pale, from out the sod 
Of Calvary, they say this blossom burst 
When men had crucified the Son of God, 
And shed His blood to heal the world accurst, 


Blood-witness it is named, and you will find 
That every several instrument of malice, 
All tools of martyrdom of various kind, 
It carries counterfeited in its chalice. 


Each requisite of pain the flower adorns ; 
From out its torture-chamber nothing fails : 
The spittle and the cords, the crown of thorns, 
The cross, the cup, the hammer, and the nails, 


And at my grave there stood a flower like this, 
And bent above my corpse so still and cold, 

With woman’s sorrow, and with woman’s kiss, 
Prest hands, brow, cheek, and wept on unconsoled. 


Then, sorcery of dreams! this flower of mine— 
This blossom from the heart of passion blown, 
Had changed into a woman’s likeness, thine, 
Yes thine, my best and dearest, thine, thine own, 


Thou wert that flower; yes thou, belovad child,— 
hat from thy woman’s kisses I was learning,— 
No flower had ever lips so soft, so mild, 
And never, never flower had tears so burning ! 


Closed were mine eyes, and yet with inward gaze 
My soul beheld thee standing still before me, 
Ghost-like, illumined by the moon’s pale rays, 
A beatific vision bending o’er me. 


We did not speak ; but ah! I could perceive 
The inmost secret of your spirit clearly ; 

The spoken word is shameless, may deceive, 
Love's pure unopened flower is silence merely, 


Voiceless communing ! who could ever deem, 
In tender converse which no ear might hear, 

That time could fly as in my happy dream 
That summer night so full of joy and fear? 


What we then said, oh ask it of me never ! 
Ask of the glow-worm what it says in shining ; 
Ask what the wavelet whispers to the river ; 


Question the west wind of its soft repining. 


Ask the carbiincle of its fiery gleam ; 
Ask what coy sweets the violet is betraying ; 
t ask not what beneath the moon’s sad beam 
The martyr-flower and her dead are eaying ! 


Thave no thought how long I may have known 
e calm refreshment of that marble chest 
And happy dream, But oh, the dream was flown, 
And flown the all unwonted boon of rest ! 





Oh, Death and Silence! bring my soul release, 
Thou, only thou, canst give voluptuous bliss ; 

The storm of passion, joy that knows no peace, 
When life would give its best, it offers this. 


But woe is me! for sudden from without 
Loud cries broke in upon my still delight ; 
I heard a scolding, stamping, noisy rout, 
And, ah! my flower was trembling in affright. 


Yes, just outside my tomb there rose and fell, 
Disputing, swearing, yelping, idly jangling, 

Loud voices, some among them known too well,— 
The bas-reliefs upon my tomb were wrangling, 


Must lies still haunt the very stones, and can 
These marble shadows fight for outworn gloses ? 

The startled shriek of the wild wood-god Pan, 
Contending with anathemas of Moses ! 


Ay, this same battle rages evermore, 

War ’twixt the True and Beautiful has been 
And will be, and mankind as heretofore 

Ranged in two camps—Barbarian and Hellene, 


They shouted, raved, swore,—all the rest of it, 
There was no end of tedious controversy ; 
But Balaam’s ass had still the best of it, 
And brayed down gods and saints, and knew no 
mercy. 


And at this vile eh-aw, which never ceased,— 
This odious discord, truculent, defying, 

In desperation at the stupid beast 
I too cried out, and—woke myself with crying, 


EmIty PFEIFFER. 








OBITUARY. 
JAMES THOMSON. 


Ir is with much regret that we record the 
sudden death of Mr. James Thomson, the 
author of The City of Dreadful Night. On 
Thursday last, while visiting a friend, Mr. 
Thomson was taken ill, and, on medical aid 
being summoned, it was found that he had 
broken a blood-vessel. He was removed to 
University College Hospital, where he died on 
Saturday night, June 3. The funeral was to 
take place on Thursday at Highgate Cemetery. 

Mr. Thomson was born at Port Greenock on 
November 23, 1834. He served in the army as 
regimental schoolmaster for about ten years. 
It was here that he first became acquainted 
with Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, who was then 
also serving as a private soldier. This led to 
his contributing to the National Reformer when 
that paper was established in 1860. The first 
of his poems that appeared in that paper was 
‘“‘The Dead Year,” a poetical review of the 
events of the year 1860. Afterwards, his poems 
entitled ‘‘Our Sisters of Death,” ‘‘ Vane’s 
Story,” “Sunday at Hampstead,” ‘“‘ Weddah 
and Om-el-Bonain,” ‘‘The City of Dreadful 
Night,” besides many prose articles, appeared 
in the same paper. Readers of the ACADEMY 
may remember that it was in its pages that 
attention was first drawn to the fine qualities 
displayed in ‘‘The City of Dreadful Night.” 
Although Mr. Thomson’s poems as thus 
published excited a considerable amount of 
admiration and interest, it was not till 1880 
that a publisher could be found to bring 
them out in book form. In that year 
Messrs. Reeves and Turner, at the instance of 
one who had from the first appearance of the 
poems in the National Reformer recognised their 
great merits, published Zhe City of Dreadful 
Night, and other Poems. Since then another 
collection of poems, entitled Vane’s Story, and 
other Poems, and a volume of Hssaye and 
Phantasies have been issued. 

We understand that Mr. Thomson has left a 
considerable number of unpublished poems, 
most of them written in his youth, but some 
composed within the last few months. It may 
be hoped that these, and also a second yolume 








——— 


of his prose writings, may be soon given to the 
public, 





THE death is announced, on May 27, at the 
age of seventy-four, of Mr. Edwin Abbott, who 
some time ago resigned the head-mastership of 
the Philological School, London, which he 
held for forty-five years. He was known to the 
literary world as the compiler of a concordance 
to the poetical works of Pope, to which his son, 
Dr. Abbott, of the City of London School, 
wrote an Introduction. He was better known 
as a schoolmaster, He was one of the first to 
advocate a more thorough English training in 
schools, and himself prepared for his own pupils 
a handbook of English grammar, which at the 
time it appeared was unrivalled within its 
limits, though the recent rapid advance in 
English philology would make revision neces 
sary if it were reprinted. Mr. Abbott was also 
the author of Latin and arithmetic handbooks, 
likewise written for his own pupils. 

Or Prof. Reinhold Pauli, of Gittingen, who 
nar June 3, we hope to say something next 
week. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. Wiiu1AmM GrorGE BiAck contributes a 
careful and graphic article on ‘‘ Midsummer ” 
to the June number of the Antiquary ; but the 
really important paper is ‘‘ The Domesday of 
Colchester,” by Mr. J. H. Round. It would 
not be easy to exaggerate the merits of this 
most painstaking addition to our knowledge of 
that important survey. It haslong been known 
that Domesday was a valuable legal document, 
but it is only this generation which has dis- 
covered that it isan almost inexhaustible mine 
of knowledge as to the past. Its full value can 
only be estimated by confining our studies to 
some small area, and learning from it all that it 
has to tell about that circumscribed space. 
Colchester has probably been inhabited con- 
tinuously from the Roman time until the pre- 
sent; and if the Roman municipal traditions 
lingered anywhere we are far more likely to 
find them there than at Exeter, Lincoln, or 
York, all of which must have suffered, not 
merely decay, but temporary obliteration. Mr. 
Wheatley’s ‘“‘Story of Romeo and Juliet” 
begins well, but it is only a first part. 
One feature of the Antiquary, which improves 
in each number, is the accounts given of 
provincial historical societies, and of the 
progress of archaeological discovery. As time 
goes on these notes will form a most valuable 
body of material for future workers. We 
gather herefrom that there is great danger 
that the citizens of York, bent on improvement, 
may be permitted to sweep away the church of 
Saint Crux. Mr. George Gilbert Scott says 
that it is ‘‘a particularly beautiful specimen of 
what is, in many respects, the most perfect 
phase of our mediaeval architecture.” We 
hope there is sufficient loyalty to the past in 
Yorkshire to hinder such a crime from being 
perpetrated. It is stated by Drake in his 
Eboracum (i. 143) that the y of Thomas 
Percy Earl of Northumberland, who was 
beheaded for the Rising in the North, was 
buried here by two of his servants. This fact 
alone, if it be beyond doubt, should be a 
sufficient reason why Northcountrymen should 
hesitate before they destroy so venerable a land- 
mark of history. 

THE Revista Contemporanea of May 30 opens 
with an excellent lecture on ‘“ Prehistoric 
Times,” by Don Juan Villanova, with especial 
reference to discoveries in Spain and Portugal. 
In a short essay on the method of teaching 
theatrical declamation Alvaro Romea shows 
that mere imitation even of the best actors will 
not suffice, The “ Diary of a Tour in Italy in 
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1839,” by the Conde de Toreno, is marked only 
by its notices of the artistic remains of the 
Spanish occupation of Naples and Sicily. Gen. 
Cordova continues his narrative of the Spanish 
expedition to Italy in 1849, and states that he 
found some of the country clergy, and even 
some bishops, of the Papal territory favourable 
to the projects of Garibaldi ; he also condemns 
the cruel reprisals attempted by the clerical 
party. There is a pretty little love-poem, ‘‘ The 
Two Suns,” by P. Langle. 

Tue LEuskal-Erria of San Sebastian of 
May 30 hasan engraving, by R. Becerro de 
Bengoa, of the Hermitage of San Roman in 
Ascarza, Alava, the spot where Peter the Cruel 
was armed knight by the Black Prince. 








BOOK SALES. 


Messrs. SorHEBY, WILKINSON AND HopcE 
sold a few days ago, by auction, the valuable 
and finely bound library of Mr. Henry F. R, 
Yorke. The sale was comprised within the 
limits of a single day, and the books sought 
after consisted, for the most part, of first 
editions of the English classics, such as it is 
already the custom to buy at high prices. 
There were, of course, a few exceptions—foreign 
books, or books not of literature proper—and 
one or two of these, together with the English 
classics, will be found mentioned below. 
Bewick’s Birds, the first edition (Newcastle, 
1797), fetched £21 15s. (Quaritch) ; Burns’s 
Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, a fine 
copy of the extremely rare first edition, printed 
at Kilmarnock in 1786, sold for £67 (Stevens), 
while the first Edinburgh edition, which followed 
the provincial at an interval of a single year, 
fell for £6 2s. 6d. Robinson Crusoe appeared at 
Mr. Yorke’s sale in the first edition, and realised 
£34 10s. (Pickering). The first editions of 
Dickens are already largely sought for, but 
only two appeared ; first, that of the Pickwick 
Papers, not only with the Phiz plates, but with 
the two rare Dene illustrations, of which a 
member of the Buss family gave some account 
in the AcapEMy not very long ago. This first 
edition of Pickwick sold for £8 15s. A first 
edition of Sketches by Boz—the “| presented 
by the publisher to Mrs. George Cruikshank, 
and bearing the autograph of that lady’s 
husband—fetched £15 10s. Dorat’s Les Baisers, 
a fine impression of the pretty vignettes 
by Eisen, sold for £44 (Ellis). Of Fielding’s 
works, the first editions of Amelia, of 
Tom Jones, and of Joseph Andrews were sold 
together for £15 10s. (Stevens). A first edition 
of Gay’s Fables sold for £5 12s. 6d. (Sotheran). 
The rare pre-Raphaelite magazine, the Germ, 
which is recognised as containing the first 
draft of Rossetti’s ‘‘ Blessed Damozel,” as well 
as some of his minor poems, fetched £5 2s. 6d. ; 
thisis one of the most difficult to obtain of modern 
books. The Vicar of Wakefield, in the much- 
sought-for Salisbury edition of 1766, was 
knocked down to Mr. Quaritch at £14 5s. The 
first edition of Gray’s Elegy wrote in a Country 
Churchyard, of the date of 1751, fell to the bid 
of £11 (Pearson); a copy had been sold two 
years previously for £21 10s. Hamerton’s 
Etching and Etchers—the first edition, which 
continues to be the one sought for—fetched £13 
(Stevens). A copy of the first edition of Keats’ 
Lndymion sold for £4 16s.; the like early issue 
of his Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, and 
other Poems, for £5 10s. The great edition of 
La Fontaine’s Contes, the edition of the Fermiers 

énéraux, illustrated by Eisen, fetched £28 10s. 
Robson). The extremely rare first edition of 
Fables choisies mises en Vers sold for £36 10s. 
(Pearson) ; it was stated that in the Laing sale 
a copy in old calf had sold for £101. The 
first edition of Paradise Lost realised £22 1és. 
(Pickering); that of Paradise Regained, £7 7s. 





Virery A first edition of Moliére’s L’ Etourdy 
etched £16 10s. (Robson). A specially luxu- 
rious copy of Gladys’ pretty edition of the 
Manon Lescaut, with plates by Flameng and an 
engaging Preface by Dumas jils—one of his 
best pieces of writing in his lighter manner— 
sold for £8 17s. (Sotheran). The Shelleys 
offered for sale were mostly luxurious reprints, 
the prices of which it is not necessary to give. 
The first edition of all the volumes of Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy fetched £15 10s. (Stevens), 
and the first edition of the Sentimental Journey 
fell for £6 2s. 6d. The Travels of Gulliver, the 
earliest issue of Swift’s masterpiece, fell for 
£8 2s. 6d. (Bain). The first edition of Mr. 
Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon reached 
£2 16s. (Robson), A first edition of Thackeray’s 
Comic Tales and Sketches reached £17; that of 
the same writer’s Adventures of Philip, £6; and 
that of Esmond, £8 83s. Vanity Fair attained 
the sum of £10 10s. The Poems of Villon, done 
into English verse by John Payne, and issued 
to the Villon Society for a guinea, has now 
reached £4 2s., the demand for this extremely 
limited edition having doubtless been increased 
by the recent publication of an edition greatly 
‘* Bowdlerised”—that is to say, imperfect. 
Wordsworth’s An Evening Waik, first edition, 
1793, sold for £10 5s. (Bain); and the first edi- 
tion of his Lyrical Ballads, with a few other 
Poems, including ‘‘ Rime of the Ancyent Mari- 
nere” by 8. T. Coleridge, fetched £6 15s. (Bain). 


On May 31 Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge sold Canon Lysons’ library, and with 
it the important collection of Hardwicke Papers, 
of the whole of which Mr. Quaritch seems to 
have become the fortunate possessor. In- 
judiciously split up into a number of lots, 
roughly and unscientifically classitied, this 
mass of historical MSS. realised a mere trifle 
in comparison with its intrinsic value and the 
expectations of the owners, who it was said 
had estimated the collection as worth £10,000. 
It consisted partly of the original papers and 
correspondence of ambassadors and diplomatic 
agents at foreign Courts during the reigns of 
George I. and George II., and partly of a set 
of transcripts made for Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke (continued by his son, the second —_ 
from documents illustrating the history o 
England from the middle of the sixteenth to 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Among 
these transcripts several contemporary copies 
of the older papers were inserted, and each 
volume was rendered useful by a list of contents. 
Altogether there were about 150 folio and 
quarto volumes; and the rich store of material 
which they would furnish, especially for the 
history of Europe in the time of the first two 
Georges, may be imagined from the fact that 
among them were the original correspondence 
of Lords Whitworth and Polwarth, Sir Luke 
Schaub and Lord Carteret, Secretary Craggs 
and Lord Stair, with many letters in the 
handwriting of the Walpoles and Stanhopes, 
Count Hoym, Count Kénigsegg, Mr. Bubb, 
the abbé Dubois, besides two autograph letters 
= ae Stanislaus and the Regent Duke of 

rleans. 


BETWEEN May 26 and June 1, Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson sold the library of the 
late A. W. Morant, F.S.A., a civil engineer by 
profession, but by taste a student of heraldic 
and genealogical lore. He wasascholar and 
antiquary of high order; and in his own special 
line of research he had probably no rival, at 
least in our time. On the subject of family 
history and armorial bearings his knowledge 
was extraordinarily great; and we should have 
to look back to the days of Sir William Dugdale 
to find a parallel to his patient and unwearying 
toil in that department of historical antiquities. 
Mr. Morant’s library was useful as well as valu- 
able, and eminently characteristic of his studies. 








It comprised several MS. collections of armorial 
bearings, including hisown extensive collections, 
full of neatly drawn escutcheons, and illustrated 
with copies of innumerable inscriptions, mono- 
grams, shop-signs, and other curious relics of 
bygone times and customs. These, with his 
MS. volumes of historic peerages and family 
pedigrees, constituted the chief interest of the 
sale, and were for the most part bought by Mr, 
Quaritch at comparatively low prices. 








THE ONLY ENGLISH PROOLAMATION 
OF HENRY III. 


Ir has already been shown (ACADEMY, April 
29 and May 13) that we have now two 
copies of this Proclamation—viz., H. (the 
Huntingdonshire copy) and O. (the Oxford 
copy. We also learn, from a note at the end of 
H., that copies ‘‘all in the like words” were 
‘‘sent into every other shire over all the kingdom 
of England, and also into Ireland.” The facts, 
that this note does not ap in U., and that it 
forms no proper part of the document, show us 
that the particular copy on which this note has 
been made is the very one that was retained in 
London (where it still is) as a record of what 
was proclaimed. 

As a large number of copies had to be made, 
it is probable that they were multiplied in the 
usual manner—viz., by employing some official 
to dictate the words of the proclamation to a 
number of scribes at once, who wrote them down 
to the best of their ability, each man according 
to his own fashion. As it was especially in- 
tended by Simon de Montfort—for it is to him 
that we may fairly attribute the notion—that the 
proclamation should be thoroughly understood 
by the people, we may be sure that all the per- 
sons employed were, on this special occasion, 
conversant with English. But, as there was at 
that time no one dialect which was considered 
as being the best for literary purposes, each 
scribe was personally responsible for the spelling 
and inflections which it pleased him to use, 
though he had no power over the actual wording. 
For the B pose of exhibiting the variations 
between H. and O. in the simplest manner, I 
shall assume that the person dictating used the 
Southern dialect, ey represented by H., 
while the scribe of O. was best acquainted with 
Midland English, and consequently altered some 
(but not all) of the Southern forms to suit his 
own ideas, This theory is only assumed for 
convenience ; the facts remain the same, how- 
ever they are to be accounted for. 

If we now collate the two copies, we find, 
first of all, certain variations which are purely 
graphic, and of no linguistic significance. Thus, 
in H. we have Henr’, but in O. Henri; with 
other variations of no consequence. 

Besides these, we have the following readings 

of H., where, as before, the figures between 
marks of parenthesis refer to the numbers of 
the lines in O. :— 
(Ll) hise; ilerde; (2) Huntendon’schir’; pt 
(passim) ; reedesmen ; dzl ; beop; (3) habbeb; gode; 
loande; to foreniseide ; (4) stedefcst ; ilestinde; 
vonde; stedefwstliche; (5) isettnesses; imakede; 
makien; to foren iseide; redesmen; del; (6) 
biforen ; done ; ban; obe ; done ; foangen ; loande; 
(7) ilet; ifoan; (8) stedefest; iseined; halden 
a manges ; (9) bane ; geare ; idon; isworene ; (11) 
Marescal. 

It remains to sort out these variations so as to 
show clearly to what they amount. We may at 
once dismiss the reading Huntendon’schir’, since 
this varied for every copy. We cannot be sure 
that H. twice has done where O. has don, because 
in both places O.is hardly legible. There is but 
one real variation of wording—viz., that biforen 
in H. becomes toforen in O. 

But all the other variations show a most sur- 
prising regularity, and are not without instruc: 





Bia 


Cac 


Cus 


Ozs 


Pur 
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tion to those who are interested in orthography 
and grammar. 
Orthographical differences are as follow :—- 


0. puts ¢ for @ in twenty-three instances—viz., in 
ilerde, bot (fourteen times), radesmen (O. redesmen, 
twice), dal (twice), stedefest (O. stedefest, thrice) ; 


O. puts o for oa in foangen ; but, contrariwise, oa 
foro in ope. Also oa for a in amanges, 

O. puts ¢ for ci; in sened for iseined, Also ea for 
a; in healden for halden. Also e for a ; in pene for 
pane. Also sch for sc; in Mareschal for Marescal. 

Grammatical differences are as follow :— 


0. drops the final e of a grammatical inflection 
in seven instances, Of these, two are plural 
endings—viz., hise and isworene; and five are 
datives singular—viz., gode, loande (twice), obe, and 


re. 

F sala, O. drops the Southern prefix i- (A.-8, ge-) 
in ten instances—viz., iseide (twice), ilestinde, 
isettnesses, imakede, ilet, ifoan, iseined, idon (once), 
isworene. It may further be remarked that it 
retains the prefix in seven instances—viz., igretinge, 
ilerde, ileawede, ichosen, idon (once), iseid, iwersed ; 
but it nowhere inserés it. 

Again, O. has bat for ban in the construction bi 
pan _ obe, where ban is the dative of the definite 
article. 

Lastly, O. has three unmistakeable instances of 
Midland grammar as distinguished from Southern— 
viz,, in the forms beon, habben, and maken, as com- 
pared with beob, habbep, and makien, 


I venture to submit that all these variations 
follow much more regular laws than might, 





perhaps, have been expected. The spelling and 
mar of Middle English are less capricious 

and chaotic than they are generally believed to 

be. WALTER W. SKEAT. 
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1.Bd, Braunschweig: Vieweg. 8 M, 
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Harret, J. Die altchinesische Reichsreligion vom Stand- 
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Schulze. 1M, 


Kiozrrer, A, Der Brief an die Colosser. Kritisch unter- 
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Reimer. 10 M. 
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Etude historique sur les Impots indirects chez 


jasqu’aux Invasions des Barbares. Paris: 


Thorin. 10 fr. 

Cuennevikers, H. de. Les Dessins du Louvre. Livr, 1. 
Paris: Baschet. 1 fr. 50 ¢ 
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» WU. das ungsversprechen Pippins u, Karls d. Gr. 
Bonn: Behrendt. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
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Bavxccrr, 0.G. Mittheilungen tib. neue Pflanzenbastarde 
der Schweizer-Flora. QGhur: Hitz. 1M. 20 Pf. 
Eprimann, M.Th. Die erdmagnetischen Apparate der Polar- 
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Braunschweig: Vieweg. 15 M. 
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Kitab al Maghagi in verkiirater deutscher Wiedergabe 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LETTER FROM MR. CHARLES DARWIN. 
Lathom, Ormskirk : June 3, 1882. 

It has been suggested to me that a letter 
which I received from Mr. Darwin on the day 
before he died, though not important in itself, 
derives from the accident of being among the 
latest things he wrote an interest such as 
entitles it to publicity. Written by return of 
post in answer to the mere casual communica- 
tion of a stranger, it has, at all events, the 
interest of being one of the many illustrations 
of that almost proverbial courtesy which charac- 
terised the greatest, since Newton, of ‘‘ those 
who know.” I had taken the liberty of point- 
ing out to him what seemed to me, for certain 
reasons, @ false conclusion arrived at in a para- 
graph of ‘“‘ The Expression of the Emotions in 
Man and Animals,” where Darwin certainly 
seems to imply that the familiar canine practice 
of throwing up earth by backward ejaculations 
of the hind-feet is a “ purposeless remnant ” of 
a habit, on the part of the dog’s wilder pro- 

enitors, of “‘ burying superfluous food.” Mr. 

arwin’s reply was as follows :— 


** Dear Sir, —You have misunderstood my meaning; 
but the mistake was a very natural one, and your 
criticism good. I ought not to have interpolated 
the sentence about the burying of food; and, if 
inserted at all, it ought to have been at end of 
paragraph, or in a separate one. The case was 
instanced solely to illustrate a long-continued 
habit, for, as far as I have seen, well-fed domestic 
dogs do not revisit their buried treasures. A dog 
when burying food makes a hole (as far as I have 
seen) with his front-legs alone, and thrusts in the 
earth with his nose, so that there is no resemblance 
to the supposed excrement-covering movements.— 
Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, “Cu, Darwin. 
‘'T see that I have omitted to thank you for 
your very courteous expressions towards me,” 
The foregoing letter Mr. Darwin wrote on 
April 17. It will be remembered that he was 
seized with his mortal illness on the 18th, and 
on the 19th he died. WILLIAM Watson. 








HENRY III.’8 PROCLAMATION IN ENGLISH. 

London: May 12, 1882. 
Prof. Skeat queries the word Plecc’ or Pless’ 
in this document. John de Plessetis is called a 
Norman, who rose to importance by his mar- 
riage with Margaret de Newburgh, the heiress of 
Warwick and widow of John Mareshal. This 
John de Plessets, as the name is abbreviated, 
thus became Earl of Warwick, and died 1263. 





Expeditiopen im J. 1833, Braunschweig: Vieweg, 4M. 


His son Hugh, by a former wife, and a grand- 







son Hugh were barons of England; but this 
branch has not been traced further. There was, 
however, a relative styled Robert de Piecy, 
living 1290-91, perhaps a brother, who held a 
manorial property at Wimborne, in Dorsetshire, 
which was called Upwinborne Placy, and the 
eee Earl of Shaftesbury is his lineal 
escendant and representative. Possibly the 
name is from Plessis, near Tours. 
‘*Perres of Sauueye” is Peter of Savoy, 
uncle of Queen Eleanor, a well-known historical 
character, sometimes, but erroneously, called 
Earl of Richmond, He was brother to Boniface, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who also appears in 
this very interesting connexion. A. HALL. 








THE NAME ‘ PYRENEES.” 

Lianwrin, Machynileth: June 3, 1882. 
If the name ‘* Pyrenees” is of Celtic origin, it 
probably has no connexion with the Welsh bryn, 
a hill, but with Berwyn, the name of a somewhat 
extensive mountain range in Merionethshire. 
The latter name is derived from bar (top) and 
gwyn (white), and signifies the ‘‘ white-topped” 
(mountain), a term as applicable to the Pyre- 
nees as to the Merionethshirerange. In Modern 
Welsh the Pyrenees are generally called Y 
Barwynion. D. Stuvan Evans. 








PRIMITIVE BELIEF. 
British Museum: June 6, 1882. 

Prof. Sayce’s strictures upon the etymologies 
contained in my Outlines of Primitive Belief 
seem to be grounded upon two suppositions. 
First, that I set up for being a philologist ; and, 
secondly, that I find fault with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer for not being one. I should never 
dream of doing the one thing or the other. 
Comparative philology, with its accompanying 
comparative mythology, has cast lights upon 
the history of thought which cannot be neg- 
lected. But that he may appreciate this fact 
it is not necessary that the student of that 
history should be a professed philologist. The 
entire object and tenor of my book are very 
different from what Prof. Sayce conceives them 
to be. They are essentially to present the 
phase of belief called Nature worship, in a 
shape more human and, if I may use the ex- 
pression, more historical than the abstract forms 
which they take in the hands of mythologists, 
All writers upon Aryan mythology have 
detected this Nature worship, and explained 
it more or less truly, and with etymologies 
more or less false. At present, however, 
ethnologists pretty generally refuse to have 
anything to say to it, and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
notably sets it all upon one side. Among his 
reasons for doing so, he alleges not unnaturally 
the impossibility of finding agreement upon 
the etymologies which bear upon the matter, 
Neither Mr. Herbert Spencer nor any other 
enquirer can reasonably be expected to 
verify the disputed questions of modern phil- 
ology in order to come to a conclusion upon 
the subject of Nature worship. And this is, 
no doubt, the reason why, outside a charmed 
circle of students, no account of it is taken. 

But despite all philological disputes there 
remains the general agreement among these 
students, that the phase of Nature worship has 
been passed through. Whatis needful, there- 
fore, for us is to see how it may be incor- 
porated into the history of humanthought. If 
we leave it out, we shall have to put in its 
place some other system of belief—ancestor 
worship, animal worship, medicine-man wor- 
ship, or what not; and we shall thus, as I hold, 
raise these systems into a prominence which is 
wholly factitious. Almost all that I have 
attempted has been to B anys to my mind 
a picture of this Aryan Nature worsbip, which 
had about it some features which one could 
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recognise as human. And this, otherwise ex- 
pressed, was an attempt to translate mythology 
into belief. The conditions of the problem 
required that this should be done for a group of 
races which—whatever ethnology may eventu- 
ally determine about them—are shown by their 
languages to have passed in common through 
certain stages of thought. It could scarcely 
happen but that the standard authorities on 
these various creeds should contain many 
false etymologies. 

I cannot expect much sympathy from Prof. 
Sayce in this undertaking. If it is the case 
that comparative philology (and its resulting 
comparative mythology) ‘‘ has nothing to say 
either for or against” Mr. Spencer’s theory 
touching the place of ancestor worship in primi- 
tive belief, then, indeed, the undertaking is 
wholly unnecessary. Butis this the case? I 
venture to think quite otherwise. Mr. Spencer’s 
theory of ancestor worship is intimately related 
to his general theories of psychology. Oom- 
pen philology in the hands of Max Miller, 


azarus Geiger, and Noiré has cast upon all | Pp 


psychological questions of this kind a light 
which everyone is capable of appreciating, a 
light almost entirely independent of the correct- 
ness of their etymologies in individual in- 
stances. Comparative mythology, again, has 
its theory of Nature worship, which, if it is 
really a phase in the history of belief, must be 
taken into account by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
These sciences can have “nothing to say to” 
the doctrine of ancestor worship only on the 
supposition that they are concerned with words 
and names only, and enshrine no relics of real 
human thought and human experience. I can- 
not wonder, therefore, though I must regret, 
that Prof. Sayce has wholly misconceived the 
object of my book, and has failed to understand 
the train of argument which it contains. Let 
me, however, assure him that I have considered 
and spoken of the relationship of Ragnarok and 
Balder to Christianity—not, certainly, with 
reference to any paper not yet published, which 
could hardly be expected of me. Without 
anticipating what Dr. Vigfiisson may be able 
to prove(by more cogent reasons than those yet 
brought forward by Prof. Bugge), I think I can 
appreciate the difficulties of his task better than 
Prof. Sayce does. I do not think that the 
Valkyriur, with their close connexion with the 
pre-Christian Aurinias and Veledas on the one 
side, and with the Brunhilds, &c., of German 
legend upon the other, can be accounted for by 
the sim ”" phrase ‘‘armed angels;” nor that 
the world-tree, with its relationship on the one 
side to the sacred trees and village trees spoken 
of in the Lives of early missionaries such as 
Boniface, and on the other side to our own “ roof 
tree,” can be shown to have been invented by 
a “simple blunder” occurring in the tenth 
century. The blunder could at most account 
for the name, certainly not for the conception, of 
Yggdrasil. OC. F. Keary. 








THE TITLE-PAGE OF WALTON’S ‘‘ COMPLEAT 
ANGLER.” 


It is unfortunate that your reviewer should 
have been contented with references at second 
hand to the title-page of Walton’s Angler, in his 
allusion to the word churcheyard on the title of 
my facsimile reprint; as, if he had referred to 
the original, or, better still, had compared several 
copies of the first edition — he would 
have found that his very confident position was 
a somewhat rash one. 

I have had the opportunity of comparing six 
different copies of the first edition since his 
reference to the subject was made in the 
AcADEMY, and find that the title-pages are all 
a printed, the imprint being very 
indistinct in some cases. 


occurs is so indistinct that, in some copies, it is 
im possible to tell whether the space between 
church and yard is filled with a-or an e, so 
blurred is the imprint. 

The question, however, which your reviewer 
raises as to the accuracy of my reprint, and 
what example it was taken from, needs reply. 
It was taken from Mr. Halford’s copy, which is 
the cleanest and the tallest copy I have ever 
met with, and is still in the original sheep 
binding; it has the e in churchyard dis- 
tinctly, as will be seen by the following repro- 
duction, which I have had taken, by Mr. 
Halford’s kind permission, by photography :— 





Printed by 7 Maxey for Racw. Manxrat, 
§. Dunfiess Churcbeyard Fleetftrcet, 1653. 


This copy of the Angler appears to be a very 
early impression ; and, from some peculiarities 
which occur in it, such as the condition and 
position of the — and other features, it is 
probably one of a small number which were 
rinted off before the book was more widely 
issued to the public. If this is so, it may 
account for such variations as the one pointed 
out by your reviewer. ELuLior SToox. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay, Jane 12, 7.30 p.m. Education: a paper by Mr. 
C. H, Lake, 


8.30 p.m. Geographical: “‘ Explorations in South- 

Central Madagascar,” by the Rev. W. Deans Cowan. 

Tvurspay, June 13, 8 p.m, Anthropological: “ Nepotism in 
Travancore,’ by the Rev. 8. Mather; ‘‘The Laws of 
Madagascar,” by Mr, G. W. Parker; “‘Oummer, Co. 
Wexford,” by Mr, G. H. Kinahan. : 

8 p.m, Colonial Institute: “‘ Imperial Defence in Our 
Time,” by Mr. G. Baaen-Powell. 

8p.m. Victoria Institute: Anniversary Meeting. 

Wepnespay, June 14, 8 p.m. Microscopical. 
Tuurspay, June 15,5 p.m, Society for Promoting Hellenic 
Studies: Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Historical: ‘The Conquest of Norway by 
the Yuglings,” by Mr. H. H. Howorth; “ Periods of 
Intellectual Activity,” by Prof. F. Guthrie; ** Ancient 
Britain,” by the Rev. G. Edwards, 

8 p.m. Linnean: “Oasoutehouc-yielding Plants of 
Malaya,” by Prof. W. T. T. Dyer; “‘ Sense of Smell in 
Actinia,” by Messrs. W. Pollock and G. J. Romanes; 
* Fungi of Australia,” by Messrs. Ber! and Broome; 
‘Tasmanian Plants in South Australia,” by Mr, J. G. 

Otto Tepper ; “‘ A Marine Oaddis Fly in New Zealand,” 
by Mr. R. M‘Lachlan ; *‘ Habits of ions,” by Prof. 
* Ray Lankester; *‘ The Genus Pleurochinus,”’ by Prot. 
uncan. 
8 p.m, Ohemical: “The Preparation of Amido-g. 
naphthol and g-naphthaquinone,” by Mr. OC, E. Groves; 
*¢‘ Some New Compounds of Brazilein and Haematein,” by 
Messrs. J.J. Hummel and A.G. Perkin; “The Deter- 
mination of Nitric Acid as Nitric Oxide by means of its 
Reaction with Ferrous Salts,” II.,by Mr. R. Warington. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries, 

Farpay, Jane 16, 8 p.m. Philological: ‘‘ Latin and Greek 
Etymologies,” by Prof. Postgate; “ Keltic Place-words,” 
by Mr. W. BR. Browne. 








SCIENCE. 


(2) heat, (3) electricity and magnetism, and (4) 
acoustics and optics; and that it is admirably 
adapted, by its exposition of scientific principles, 
and by the absence of any but elementary 
mathematics, for the higher forms of schools, or 
for non-mathematical university students. It 
will befound, on comparison, thatthe newedition 
although in the main reproducing the old, differs 
from it in several important particulars, A 
7 deal of new matter has been introduced, 
n those parts where the matter remains sub- 
stantially the same, a marked improvement has 
beeneffected by judicious re-arrangement; several 
portions of the work, indeed, have been entirely 
rewritten. In the former edition, the additional 
matter introduced by the editor was contained 
in separate paragraphs indicated by an asterisk, 
These special marks have now been removed, and 
the editor’s additions merged in the text,which, as 
a consequence, runs more smoothly and continu- 
ously. Inpartii., on heat, considerable additions 
have been made, among which we may notice the 
full explanations given on the subject of thermal 
conductivity and diffusivity, including Prof. A. 
Herschel’s results on the conductivity of rocks, 
and those of Mr. J.T. Bottomley on that of water, 
Illustrations and descriptions are given of Mr, 
Dines’ hygrometer, and of the Otto engine, 
from which the — of action of fie latter is 
readily understood. In part iii., on electricity 
and magnetism, a great improvement has been 
effected by re-arrangement of the chapters, 
The chapter on potential no longer appears ag 
an interloper, but coheres with its environment. 
The chemical relations of the current are dis- 
cussed much earlier than in the previous edition, 
and the sections on thermo-electricity amplified 
and made clear by the addition of a discussion 
of the thermo-electric diagram. connexion 
with the practical applications of electricity, 
accounts are now given of the Siemens and 
Gramme dynamo-electric machines, duplex tele- 
graphy, the telephone, induction balance, <c, 
The work has been further improved by the 
addition at the end of each part of an Index 
and a collection of examples. Each part may be 
obtained separately. Deschanel’s Natural Phi- 
losophy is probably the best text-book on general 
gi we possess, and this new edition will not 
only maintain, but will extend its popularity. 


A perusal of the late Prof. Clerk Maxwell’s 
Elementary Treatise on Electricity makes us 
feel very acutely the loss which all inter- 
ested in the study of electrical theory have 
sustained by the death of its distinguished 
author. The greater part of the larger 7’reatise 
on Electricity and Magnetism is accessible only 
to those who are familiar with advanced mathe- 
matical processes ; and the present work was in- 








RECENT WORKS ON PHYSICS. 


Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. By 
A. Privat Deschanel. Translated and Edited, 
with Extensive Modifications, by J. D. Everett, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s 
sone” Belfast. Sixth Edition. (Blackie and 

n. 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. By 
James Clerk Maxwell, Professor of Experi- 
mental Physics inthe University of Cambridge. 
Edited by W. Garnett, formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. (Oxford : Claren- 
don Press.) 


Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism, 
By Silvanus P. Thompson, Professor of 
Physics in University College, Bristol. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Pror. EveEReET?T’s translation of Deschanel’s 

Natural Philosophy is so well known to, and 

appreciated by, students and teachers of physics 

that it is hardly necessary to give a lengthened 
description of its character and scope. Suffice 
it to say that the work consists of four parts, 


tended to provide for the non-mathematical 
student an elementary exposition of the prin- 
ciples of electrical theory, which, based on the 
experiments and conceptions of Faraday, have 
been so ably developed and extended by Prof. 
Clerk Maxwell. Unfortunately, the work, as 
designed by its author, is very far from com- 
plete, and the greater part of that which is now 
published was written more than seven years 
ago. ‘ During the last three or four years of 
the author’s life,” as the editor in his Preface 
tells us, 


‘little was added with the exception of a few frag- 
mentary portions at the latter end of the work. This 
was due partly tothe very great amount of time and 
thought which he spent upon editing the Cavendish 
papers, nearly all of which were copied by his own 
hands, while the experimental investigations 
which he undertook in order to corroborate 
Cavendish’s results, and the enquiries he made for 
the purpose of clearing up every obscure allusion 
in Cavendish’s MS., involved an amount of labour 
which left him very little leisure for other work.” 


We also learn that it was for some time 
under consideration by the friends of Prof, 
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Maxwell whether the MS. should be published 
in its fragmentary form, or whether it 
should be completed by another hand, so as to 
carry out as far as possible the author’s 
original design ; but it was finally decided that 
the book might be made to serve the purposes of 
students by a selection of articles from Prof. 
Maxwell’s Electricity and Magnetism, so as to 
make it in a sense complete for the portion of 
the subject covered by the first volume of 
the last-mentioned work. Accordingly, we 
find that, out of the thirteen chapters of the 
book, portions of chap. ix., the greater part 
of chap. xi. (chiefly on electrometers), and 
the whole of chaps, xii. and xiii. (on electrical 
resistance) consist of articles taken from 
the larger treatise. In connexion with 
electrostatic phenomena, with the theory of 
which nearly the whole of the book, with the 
exception of the chapters enumerated above, is 
occupied, great prominence is given to the part 
played by dielectric medium. If we have a 
charged conductor separated from another con- 
ductor which entirely surrounds it by any di- 
electric, and if we suppose lines or tubes of induc- 
tion as well as the equipotential surfaces to be 
drawn in the medium, it is shown that there is a 
remarkable correspondence between the number 
of ‘cells ” into which the dielectric is thus cut 
up and the electrical energy of the system. 
This leads us to enquire whether the electrical 
energy may not have its true seat in the 
dielectric medium which is thus cut up into cells. 
We have only to suppose that the electromotive 
force, when it acts on a dielectric, puts it into a 
certain state of constraint, from which it is 
always endeavouring torelieve itself. Maxwell 
regards a!l media, whether conductors or non- 
conductors, as being occupied by electricity, but 
supposes that electrical phenomena are only 
produced when this electricity is displaced 
through the action of electromotive force. 


“The displacement takes place in the direction of 
electromotive force, and is proportional to it in 
amount, When the electromotive force is removed, 
the electricity resumes the position it had before 
displacement. We don’t know how far any 
particular portion of electricity is displaced from 
its original position. The only thing we know is the 
quantity which crossesa given surface. The greater 
the amount which we suppose to exist in, say, a 
cubic inch, the smaller the distance which we must 
suppose it displaced across a square inch of area 
fixed in the medium. It is probable that the actual 
motion of displacement is very small, in which case 
we must suppose the quantity contained in a cubic 
inch to be exceedingly great. If this is really the 
case, the actual velocity of electricity in a telegraph 
wire may be very small, less, say, than the one- 
hundredth of an inch per hour, though the signals 
which it transmits may be propagated with great 
velocity.” 


Again, on p. 97, when speaking of the transfer 
of electricity along a conductor, the author 
says :-— 


‘*We are unable to determine whether the ‘ velocity 
of electricity’ in the wire is great or small. If there 
be a substance pervading bodies, the motion of 
which constitutes an electric current, then the 
excess of this substance in connexion with a body 
above a certain normal value constitutes the 
observed charge of that body, and is a quantity 
capable of measurement. But we have no means of 
measuring the normal charge itself. The only 
evidence we possess is deduced from experiments 
on the quantity of electricity evolved during the 
decomposition of one grain of an electrolyte, and 
this quantity is enormous when compared with any 
= or negative charge which we can accumu- 

te within the space occupied by the clectrolyte, If, 
then, the normal charge of a portion of the wire the 
millionth of an inch in length is equal to the total 
charge transferred from A to B, the transference 
may be effected by the displacement of the elec- 
tricity in the wire whose linear extent is only the 
millionth of an inch,” 





Hence the same conclusion is arrived at—viz., 
that the velocity of electricity in a telegraph 
wire may be, and probably is, extremely small. 
It will be seen from the above quotations that 
the ‘‘ velocity of electricity,” in Maxwell’s 
sense of the expression, bears no relation to the 
rapidity of signalling through a telegraph wire. 
It would occupy too much space to discuss in 
detail the many matters of interest presented 
to us in this yolume. We earnestly recom- 
mend it to the careful attention of students ; 
every chapter will repay diligent study. Had 
the author been spared to carry out his original 
plan, he would doubtless have given us also a 
simple exposition of the theory of electro-mag- 
netic phenomena and of his electro-magnetic 
theory of light. But, instead of deploring 
what we have lost, we should rather be thank- 
ful for the very much we have gained. The 
work of the editor has probably been more 
laborious than may at first sight appear. Tho 
whole of Prof. Maxwell’s MS. had to be copied 
for the printer in order that the original might 
be preserved, and the labour of verifying refer- 
ences, adding dates, and completing the tables 
has not been slight. 

Prof. Sylvanus Thomson’s Elementary Lessons 
in Electricity and Magnetism, is an admirable 
little book, and will no doubt become widely 
known and appreciated. The author deserves 
our hearty thanks for the labour and discrimi- 
nation he has bestowed on its production. 
The ideas of Faraday and Maxwell are 
prominent throughout; but these have been 
so well assimilated by the writer, and are 
presented in so interesting and judicious a 
manner, that the reader cannot fail to be 
attracted, and is likely to be led on to the larger 
treatises for more and wider information. This is 
an admirable quality in an elementary text-book. 
The style throughout is clear and vigorous, the 
language and method strictly scientific without 
ever ceasing to be simple and intelligible. By 
careful selection, and by the exclusion of much 
that might have been thought desirable in an 
elementary text-book, the author has contrived 
to put before the reader within the limits of a 
small volume an extraordinary amount of in- 
formation. The arrangement of the subject- 
matter of the book is peculiar, and we think 
the author is to be congratulated on having 
deviated from the beaten path. In the Preface 
he says we haves three distinct sets of 
phenomena to observe—viz., those of frictional 
electricity, of current electricity, and of mag- 
netism, and yet it is impossible to study 
any one of these rightly without knowing 
something of them all. Accordingly, the first 
three chapters of the work are devoted to a 
simple exposition of the prominent experi- 
mental facts of these three branches of the sub- 
ject, reserving until the later chapters the 
points of connexion between them and such 
parts of electrical theory as are admissible in a 
strictly elementary work. After the first three 
chapters comes a chapter on _ electrostatics, 
including the theory of the potential, electro- 
meters, specific inductive capacity, the phe- 
nomena of discharge, and atmospheric elec- 
tricity. In chap. v., on electro-magnetics, we 
have the theory of magnetic potential, the 
relation between a magnetic shell and «u closed 
circuit, and the mutual potential of the circuits. 
The remaining lessons in this chapter, on electro- 
magnets, electro-dynamics, and diamagnetism, 
are, taking into account the space they occupy, 
very complete. Chaps. vi., vii., and vill. treat of 
the measurement of currents, &c., heat, light, 
and work derived from electrical currents and 
thermo-electricity. The strength of a current 
is generally stated in terms of webers per second 
— we suppose it will be now), and 

oule’s law is given in such a form as to enable 
the student to determine from the electrical 
data of a circuit the heat developed in any part 





of it. In chap. ix., on electro-optics, a short 
account is given of Dr. Kerr’s discoveries that 
a dielectric is strained when subjected to power- 
ful electrostatic stress, and that a beam of 
polarised light is rotated when reflected at the 
surface of a magnet. The properties of se- 
lenium in relation to light are also noticed, and 
enough is said of Maxwell’s electro-magnetic 
theory of light to arouse the interest of the 
reader and make him wish for more information. 
The remaining chapters deal with induction 
currents, magneto and dynamo machines, 
electro-chemistry, and telegraphs. At the end 
there is a well-arran ged set of problems, care- 
fully designed to exercise the thinking faculties 
of the student, which greatly enhance the value 
of the volume. A. W. RErnotp. 








HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology on June 6,a paper by Prof. Sayce was 
read on ‘*The Decipherment of the Hittite 
Inscriptions.” Thanks to the bilingual boss 
of Tarkondé mos, and the accurate copies made 
by Mr. Rylands of the casts from Hamath 
and the three inscriptions from COarchemish 
now in the British Museum, he has succeeded 
in partially deciphering these curious texts. 
The bilingual boss furnished him with the 
phonetic values of four characters and the 
meanings of two ideographs—those for ‘‘ king” 
and “country ;”’ while the sculptures of Boghaz 
Keui had already given him the determinative 
of divinity. He found that in the three in- 
scriptions from Carchemish the words ‘‘ king of 
the country” are preceded by a certain group 
of characters, obviously denoting a royal name, 
the first three of them being always the same. 
After these sometimes comes a goat’s head, 
which is sometimes replaced by two other 
characters, sometimes by three. The goat’s 
head is shown by the bilingual boss to have 
the value of fariu(s); and since, when it is 
replaced by other characters, the first character 
is in each case the same, it is plain that we 
must assign to the latter the value of tar. 
The position of the name at the beginning 
of sentences shows that it must be in the 
nominative; and, as according to the Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments the nominative of 
Hittite proper names terminated in -s, Prof. 
Sayce read the characters which follow far as 
kus, ku, andes. The character denoting es is also 
affixed to other nouns which from their position 
seem to be in the nominative, and frequently 
also to each of a consecutive series of nouns. 
At the beginning of an inscription a proper 
name ending in this es is preceded by an 
ideograph which sometimes represents a human 
head with the hand pointing to the mouth, 
sometimes a face with a lozenge-shaped word 
issuing from the mouth. The ideograph plainly 
means “ he says,”’ and the phonetic complement 
-me which is often added to it will be the suffix 
of the third person singular. This Prof. Sayce 
further verified by other evidence. He then 
pointed out that the determinative of divinity is 
occasionally omitted, especially where a divine 
name forms part of a name. At Ibreez the 
determinative appears only once, before the 
picture of a serpent and close to the face of the 
god sculptured on the rock. As the serpent 
also adorns the god’s cap it clearly symbolises his 
name. Coins of Tarsos which represent the 
same deity show that he was the Kilikian Sun- 
god, whose native name has been demonstrated 


by Ed. Meyer to be Sandas or Sandan. 
Now the seal-impressions bearing Hittite 
hieroglyphs, found by Sir A. H. Layard at 


Kouyunjik, mostly contain repetitions of the 
same legend. This begins with the picture of 
& writing-tablet, which apparently signifies 
‘* seal,” after which comes the figure of a 


—— 
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serpent, followed by a phonetic complement 
(which a variant passage in one of the Car- 
chemish texts proves to be the vowel «) and an 
ideograph of unknown value. Another legend 
on the seal-impressions commences with the 
figure of a serpent, after which we find an 
unknown ideograph and the characters me and 
es. It is evident that we have in the first case 
a genitive—‘‘the seal of Sandu-*”—and in 
the second a nominative — “Sandu-,-mes.” 
Now the only foreign prince, so far as we know, 
whose ery Ny eee were likely to have been 
preserved in the record-chamber of Assur-bani- 
pal was Sanda-sarmes, King of Kilikia, who 
came to Nineveh in person, and whose daughter 
married Assur-bani-pal. The seals may have 
been attached to the marriage contracts. We 
thus have proof that the Hittite mode of writing 
was practised in Kilikia at least as late as the 
middle of the seventh century B.c. Prof. Sayce 
next proceeded to determine the phonetic 
values of some other characters; that, for 
instance, which resembles the Kypriote ne is 
shown by a variant passage to have the value 
of e. The grammar of the Hittite inscrip- 
tions was also discussed, so far as it 
could at present be made out. Ku is the 
suffix of the first person singular of the past 
tense, the boot (of unknown phonetic value) 
denoting the third person plural. Kus is the 
patronymic suffix, and in two parallel texts 
from Hamath the name of the father with this 
suffix replaces the name of the son. The plural 
accusative ended in e, like the Kappadokian a, 
but the plural was also denoted by a special 
ideograph which was used alike with nouus and 
verbs. The copulative conjunction occurs 
rarely, its place being taken by adjectives, the 
terminations of which are the same as those of 
the substantives with which they agree. A 
suffix er seems to represent the dative. As the 
country over which the kings at Hamath are 
said to rule is the same as that of which the 
princes of Carchemish are called kings, it 
would seem that Hamath must at one time 
have been conquered by Carchemisb. All 
three monuments from Carchemish now in the 
British Museum belong to the same monarch. 








SOIENCE NOTES. 


The Formation of Agates.—A step towards the 
solution of this enigma has apparently been 
made by Messrs. J. I’Auson and E. A. Pank- 
hurst, whose experiments on the artificial 
formation of siliceous deposits closely ro- 
sembling certain kinds of agate will be found 
in the last number of the Mineralogical Magazine. 
By introducing, through a pipette, some strong 
acid into a solution of an alkaline silicate, 
which contains also a certain amount of alka- 
line carbonate, a stream of bubbles of carbonic 
acid is disengaged, and around the ascending 
stream of gas a tube of gelatinous silica is 
rapidly formed. The continued addition of 
acid causes a growth of silica, which forms a 
series of concentric tubes suggestive of the 
stalactitic forms often seen in agates. If a 
cavity containing a solution of an alkaline 
silicate exist in a rock which is permeated by 
an acid solution, silica will be deposited in 
successive zones around the internal walls of 
the cavity; and thus the origin of banded 
agates, of the endogenous type of growth, may 
be explained. Some of the artificial specimens 
illustrate this mode of deposition, just as others 
imitate the stalactitic or exogenous form of 
growth. When the acid solution, or the gas, 
within an agatiform deposit bursts through the 
bands of silica an effect is produced similar to 
that of the so-called ‘ inlets of infiltration” in 
natural agates. By adding various metallic 
salts to the solutions from which the silica is 
precipitated, the artificial agates may be 
variously coloured so as to imitate more faith- 





fully the natural products. Some interesting 
illustrations accompany Messrs. l’Anson and 
Pankhurst’s paper. 


MEssrs. MAcMILLAN will shortly issue in 
their ‘‘ Nature Series” a little book by Mr. 
Grant Allen on the Colours of Flowers, which 
aims at showing not only why flowers have 
colour at all, but also why they have their own 
particular colours. 


Mr. L. F. Vernon-HarcourtT has been ap- 
pointed to a Chair of Civil Engineering and 
Surveying in University College, London. Mr. 
Kennedy retains the Professorship of Engineer- 
ing and Mechanical Technology. 


THE Council of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh has awarded the biennial Keith prize to 
Prof. Chrystal for his paper on ‘‘ The Differ- 
ential Telephone ;” and the triennial Neill prize 
to Mr. John Murray for his paper on ‘‘ The 
Structure and Origin of Coral Reefs and Islands.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. A. C. Burnett has undertaken to write 
Grammars of the Dravidian languages for 
Triibner’s “ Collection of Simplified Grammars.” 
A Grammar of the Malagasy language is in the 
press, and a distinguished scholar is likely to 
write a Grammar of the Basque language for 
the same series. Full particulars will be pub- 
lished ere long. 


We hear from India that Mr. Malabari’s 
scheme of translating Prof. Max Miiller’s 
Hibbert Lectures on religion into Sanskrit and 
five of the Indian vernaculars has evoked much 
interest from the educated classes of that 
country. The task is a formidable one ; but, 
to judge from the translator’s antecedents and 
the success of his Gujarati translation of the 
same lectures, there is reason to believe that the 
entire scheme will be no less successful. Mr. 
Malabari is well known asa vernacular poet, and 
as a scholar who adds to his natural advantages 
an intimate acquaintance with modern thought 
both in Europe and in his own country. 


THE publishing house of Calvary, of Berlin, 
has just issued the first volume of a new critical 
edition of the zep) uovoixijs of Aristides Quin- 
tilianus, an important authority upon Greek 
music, which has hitherto only been known in 
the Antiquae Musicae Auctores of Meibomius. 
The editor, Dr. Albrecht Jahn, of Berne, has 
examined for this edition fifteen newMSS. The 
present volume contains the text and an 
apparatus criticus; the second will consist of 
notes. 


M. Hatfévy is communicating a series of 
papers to the Académie des Inscriptions, in 
which he re-asserts his old position in Assyri- 
ology—that the languages known as Sumerian 
and Accadian never existed, and that the in- 
scriptions said to be in these languages are 
merely Assyrian written according to a special 
alphabet. 


Pror. Ernest TRUMPP, to whom we are so 
much indebted for our knowledge of the 
religion of the Sikhs, is now engaged upon a 
work on Muhammad and Islam, which will be 
published by Herr Otto Schulze, of Leipzig. 
The same publisher also announces Zoroaster 
und die Religion des altiranischen Volkes, by Dr. 
K. Geldner. 


WE take the following Slav notes from the 
Revue critique :—M. Kuhacz-Koch has just pub- 
lished at Agram the fourth volume of his 
‘** Popular Songs of the Southern Slavs,” with 
music. Prof. Klaic, of the Agram University, 
is bringing out a History of Bosnia to the time 
of the Musalman invasion. The publishing 
house of lyanovitch, of Pancseyo, has under- 
taken a complete edition of the works of 





—— 


Dositheus Obradoyich, the second founder of 
Servian literature. The Transactions of the 
Servian Society of Novisad, edited by M., 
Hadjich, will, in the future, be issued quarterly, 


Tue first volume has appeared (Paris: 
Leroux) of the text of the Mahavastu, pub- 
lished for the first time in Sanskrit by M. E. 
Senart. We hope to notice it soon at some 
length. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN Socrety.—({ Monday, 
May 22.) 

Tue Rev. R, Burn, President, ia the Chair.—A 
paper by Mr. C. W. King was read upon an antique 
cameo of agate-onyx (of which a cast was exhibited) 
measuring eight inches by seven inches. The bust 
engraved upon it was identified, by the flowing and 
massy curls, by the aegis, and especially by the 
prominent forehead wreathed with chestaut-leaves, 
as Jupiter of Dodona, under which type it was 
added that a portrait of the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius may possibly be adumbrated.—Dr. Bryan 
Walker exhibited a Terrier of Landbeach drawn 
up in 1549 by order of Matthew Parker, who 
was then Master of Benet College and Rector 
of Landbeach. The parish contained at that date 
two manors, of which the lands were intermixed, 
one belonging to the college, the other—now the 
manor of the Worts Trustees—to Sir Richard 
Kirkby. The arable land of the parish was 884 
acres, divided into four fields, or campi, containing 
respectively 279, 259, 229, and 117 acres. There 
was also a field of meadow, containing 189 acres, 
These fields were each subdivided in fifteen or 
twenty smaller portions called quarentelae, and 
each quarentela into selions, averaging about half. 
an-acre each, but not uniform in size. Thus the 
894 acres of arable land lay in 1,806 separate 
portions, separated by balks or strips of grass. A 
proprietor seldom had even two of his selions 
contiguous, but had his land scattered all over 
the fields. The Terrier, being drawn up for 
the lords of one manor, merely gives the 
position of selions belonging to the other manor; 
but is most minute in its description of each 

ortion of its own land, stating its area, whether 
it is freehold or copyhold, and the name of 
its present and former tenants. Any selion of 
peculiar situation or shape is carefully described, 
and those over which there was a right of way are 
specified as haveden, favrea, or balca, The tenants 
appear to have been allowed to cultivate such plots 
at their own risk, and subject to the right of 
passage over them. There is also a description of 
the houses and crofts of the village, which is so 
accurate as to enable almost every tenement in the 
village to be identitied even now, and shows how 
slowly changes take place in the country. Tae 
land was cultivated under a three-course system, 
the two smaller fields being worked together, the 
cropping being in rotation wheat, barley, and 
fallow. The failow third of the land was turned 
into common pasture for a whole year, and so also 
the other two-thirds for a while after harvest. In 
consequence of the obliteration of boundaries 
during the fallow year, the Terrier contains some 
curious entries about lost or misappropriated plots. 
There is considerable allusion to the practice 
of assarting and approving—i.e., of taking in 
fresh arable Jand from sheep-walks, &c. ; 
assarting being when it was divided among 
the manorial tenants for cultivation ; approving, 
when the lord took it for his own use. The 
Terrier also illustrates the growth of foldage en- 
closures, the tenants obtaining permission to enclose 
permanently small plots in the arable fields, and 
subtract them from the common customary agri- 
culture. About seventy of these are mentioned, 
none (or only one) of very large extent; and in 
these no doubt were grown crops requiring par- 
ticular attention, the foldage of sheep within them 
at night also fertilising the ground.—Mr. Jenkinson 
exhibited two Roman rings from Chesterford. 
One of these was of brass; and the device, 4 
mask, was embossed upon a thin plate of metal, 
which had been soldered to the ring. The other 
was of iron, and exhibited in two p a simple 
form of decoration, the metal being worked to 
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resemble two ends meeting, one of which is forked 
to receive the other, which tapers, and a few trans- 
verse lines convey the appearance of binding or 
lashing. 


SocleTy FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT 
BoiLDINGs.—(Annual Meeting, Friday, June 9.) 
James Bryce, Esq, M.P., in the Chair.—The 
Report of the work of the society during the past 
year was read by Mr, William Morris. The society 
has carried on its work with increased vigour 
daring the last twelve months, Although it has 
had to protest against several achemes for the mere 
unnecessary or wanton destruction of ancient 
buildings, it must not be supposed that the fact of 
these being more in number than usual has any 
significance as showing backsliding in public 
opinion ; on the contrary, there are hopeful signs 
of the impression which the society has made in 
awakening a keener interest in the preservation of 
those relics of art and history which yet remain to 
us. Oa the other hand, it should not be forgotten 
that this matter of the preservation of ancient 
buildings is one of those cases ia which there is no 
time to spare. Every year of apathy and disregard 
of the society’s principles is replete with the greatest 
dangers to our ancient buildings. Every year 
which leaves the guardians of these buildings 
ignorant or careless of their duties adds to the list 
of those irreparable losses to art and history which 
cultivated people are now beginning to perceive and 
deplore, but which they are too often quite pewsr- 
less to prevent. All those who agree with the 
principles of this society should therefore do their 
utmost to further those principles actively and 
busily, since, in spite of all that has been 
destroyed or falsified, there are still left, even in 
this country, many genuine works of ancient archi- 
tecture, not one of which, it must be repeated, is 
safe until the principles of the society are generally 
acknowledged and acted upon, even in remote 
country places. At the beginning of the year, in 
order to raise money for necessary expenses, it was 
determined to give a series of lectures on matters 
connected with art. Several gentlemen kindly 
offered their services to the society, and the 
receipts of money from this source were consider- 
able. Messrs. Macmillan have undertaken the pub- 
lication of these lectures, which are now in the press. 
They are as follows :—Mr. Reg. 8. Poole on the 
Kgyptian Tombs; Prof. W. B. Richmond on Italian 
Freaco-painting ; Mr. E. J. Poynter on Decorative 
Painting; Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite on English Parish 
Churches; Mr. William Morris on the History of 
Pattern-designing and on the Lesser Arts of Life. 
The Report read by Mr. Morris contains a long list 
of cases in which the society took steps to prevent 
the destruction of, or injury to, some ancient build- 
ing; in many cases a deputation of two or more 
members of the society visited the building and 
made a careful survey and report about it. ese 
reports formed the basis for practical suggestions 
as to what ought or ought not to be done in the 
special case. In many cases the advice of the 
society has been thankfully received, and then 
carefully acted upon. In other less successful 
instances the society’s protests have acted as a 
check, and prevented a great deal of harm 
which would otherwise have been done. The 
labour and expenditure both of the money 
and time of the few really active members of the 
society falls very heavily upon them, and help in 
these ways is very much needed. For some time 
the society has been anxious to extend its opera- 
tions to the Continent, especially to Italy, a country 
tich above all others in priceless monuments of 
artand history. The difficulties of any effectual 
action seem almost insurmountable, and as yet 
the society has been able to do but little. But 
while many of the Italians themselves appeal 
to us for help, and while we in England are con- 
stantly receiving news of fresh acts of wanton 
destruction, it is impossible to remain silent. 
Papers explaining the principles of the society, and 
protests against such doings, have been written 
and translated into Italian and other languages, and 
will soon be circulated in Italy and other countries. 
In Egypt letters from the society were sent to the 
Khedive, pleading for the remains of Arab art; 
aad to the Coptic Patriarch, begging him to protect 
the early churches of the Copts. Friendly answers 
Were received to both these communications, 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Eugravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone aout to purchase pictures 
should pay a visir. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas preseuts.— 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge, 








The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
Blanchard Jerrold. (Chatto & Windus.) 


An artist in any art, if he is to be under- 
stood completely by his contemporaries, must 
be a specialist, and narrow. He must do one 
thing well—it does not matter if it is a small 
thing—and to the end of his life he must go 
on doing it. He will find his public then 
with promptitude, and it will be tolerably 
faithful to him. He poses, perhaps, as a 
successor of Michael Angelo; there are always 
some people who will accept his muscular 
draughtsmanship as having Michael Angelo’s 
virtues, and who will take at his own valua- 
tion of them his dull heroes suspended in 
air. Or he could desire, perhaps, that this 
unfortunate world of ours had not outlived 
Piero della Francesca, and so he paints— 
adroitly imitative—Piero’s themes ; and there 
will be some people to enthusiastically agree 
with him that these are the themes for ever, 
and that it is a conclusive proof of keenness 
of observation to have decided that there is 
nothing paintable in our London to-day. 
Or, if he is of humbler mind, he may perhaps 
acquire some reputation by representing 
calceolarias ; and, if he goes on painting his 
calceolarias steadily, there will be somebody 
to admire his calceolarias till the end of the 
chapter. But, if he is a man of range and 
of many interests—alas! for the acceptance of 
him. Why did he not go on being the 
follower of Michael Angelo, or the tasteful 
imitator of Piero della Francesca, or the 
successful painter of the calceolarias? The 
public would have understood him then, as 
well as paid him. But now he has baffled the 
dilettanti and confused the writers of the 
Saturday newspapers. It is difficult to class 
him. His versatility is an affront. He is 
actually not to be disposed of by a glance 
and two jokes. 

Many artists have suffered in the way I 
have suggested by their affluence and their 
variety. Cruikshank suffered, perhaps, more 
than many others, because he lived so long, 
and was so terribly ill-disciplined that it 
became absolutely impossible to him to simply 
reproduce himself in the acceptable fashion. 
His Comic Almanack was the work of one 
artist. To the big public, his tragic illustra- 
tions to Oliver Twist seemed the work of 
another. And what had either todo with the 
pathetic fancy of the “ Death of Falstaff” ? 
And had not that to be clean forgotten by the 
critical mind when the poor old man came 
out as the tremendous advocate of New River 
water-drinking ? How was it possible to 
remember the “ Fairy Connoisseurs” when 
you were looking at “The Bottle” and the 
* Drunkard’s Children?” Why, apart from 
the very few dozen collectors who have really 
studied Cruikshank, there is hardly anyone 
who does not ignore one part of his art, while 
holding in remembrance the other. To most 
people, ‘Cruikshank was a caricaturist,” or 
‘‘ Cruikshank was a teetotaller.” Yes, he 
was both—and a great deal besides. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, however, who has 





just lately issued Cruikshank’s Life—an agree- 

able compilation, interspersed with original 

criticism and with new facts—is not to be 

charged with this narrow and partial view of 

him. The element of truth, the amazing 

element of penetration, in Cruikshank’s 

caricature does not escape him. Cruikshank 

is more than a funny fellow to him, and more 
than a satirist of George [V., and more than a 
teetotaller. He sees, and he describes, the 
master’s excellence at many points. Yet one 
thing has escaped Mr. Jerrold, unless I have 
read him carelessly or remembered him ill. 
Cruikshank was a great artist in water- 
colour. He painted villanously in oils, but with 
water-colour he produced his effects. Itis true 
that the most finished water-colours of Cruik- 
shank are often the least attractive—when he 
works in water-colour with the fullest lines 
and the most persistent detail the result may 
disappoint—though to this rule a “ Beadle” 
and a “ Falstaff” which I have seen at Mr. 
Edward Barrett’s are very notable exceptions, 
and other exceptions there must of course be. 
But Cruikshank was none the less a quite 
excellent master of water-colour sketching. 
As I have had to say already in Studies in 
English Art —from which Mr. Jerrold quotes 
somewhat too largely for the peace of mind of 
a Saturday newspaper—Cruikshank enriched 
with delicate colour, singularly conservative 
of aérial effect, the spaces left by the scanty 
but significant lines of his pencil drawing. 
His manner of handling the brush, in pure 
sketches, was masterly. The beauty and 
tenderness of his out-of-door background of 
city street or square or of the fields beyond 
Pentonville, though remarkable enough in his 
etchings, are yet more apparent in many of 
his tinted designs. This was shown to the 
student of Cruikshank when so many of these 
designs appeared in the auction-room about 
three years ago. It was then almost for the 
first time possible to compare the original 
designs in pencil and colour with the etching 
on the copper with which people were better 
acquainted. And the student then saw that 
the art which was displayed in the one was 
on the whole equal to the art displayed in 
the other. Most of Cruikshank’s water- 
colours are illustratioas to popular novels. 
But some he executed without reference to 
possible reproduction. Some were done for 
their own sakes. Nor does the fact that most 
were done for reproduction lessen the import- 
ance of Cruikshank as an artist in water- 
colour. So few people having placed them- 
selves in a position to judge his water-colour art 
at all, that I must be suffered to insist a little 
upon the facts that it existed and that it was 
very delightful. By water-colour, as by other 
means, Cruikshank could express his inven- 
tions and his teeming fancies. 

In turning over Mr. Jerrold’s pages, with 
their renderings of so many designs, of all 
periods and of many subjects, it is impossible 
not to be struck again with the great volume 
of Cruikshank’s achievements, with their un- 
precedented variety, and with the artist’s 
untiring energy and continual elasticity and 
freshness. Born in 1792 and dying in 1878, 


Cruikshank lived eighty-six years, and worked 
more or less for nearly seventy—it is no 
slight task even to be acquainted with his 
In 1812, besides doing small original 


labour. 
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plates, he was copying the last plate but one 
of the “ Harlot’s Progress,” and copying it, 
moreover, with touching and significant 
variations ; and only a very little while before 
his death he executed for Mr. Bell, the pub- 
lisher, the ‘‘ Family Window” and a plate for 
Lob lie by the Fire. Between these dates, 
what a world of experience and of effort! Mr. 
Jerrold, it seems to me, divides the life some- 
what too sharply into a teetotal and an ante- 
teetotal period. The laying of so much 
stress upon Cruikshank’s prudent abandon- 
ment of cordial drink could only be thoroughly 
justified if there were a very marked difference 
in the character or the amount of the work 
done before and after. But Cruikshank’s 
whole life was industry and production ; there 
were no long spells of time during which his 
work suffered from his indulgence in that 
particular “ pleasant vice” which all his life 
long, though in different degrees and with a 
different measure of earnestness, he was given 
to satirise. Nor did he live perpetually in 
Society, with the easy art of the charlatan, 
and dine out six days of the week, only to 
~ upon one. If the “ Worship of 

acchus”’—an effort and invention of age— 
had been preceded by the more truly tragic 
‘* Bottle”—a work of middle life—that in 
its turn had been preceded, many years 
before, by more than one representation of 
the “ first gentleman in Europe” seen under 
circumstances in which the fascination of his 
manner would not have been the earliest 
subject of remark. And, to find one other 
fault with volumes which are, of course, 
highly readable, though they may not 
be precisely final, Mr. Jerrold has chosen 
as a representative portrait of Cruikshank 
the portrait of Maclise, and has reproduced 
it. Itis a taking portrait, and there would 
seem nothing unnatural in the selection of it, 
yet Cruikshank himself did not like it. In 
1873 he was under the impression—but it is, 
of course, possible that his impression was 
wrong—that the sketch was made by Maclise 
“before we became acquainted.” One reason 
why he did not like it was because it repre- 
sented him doing “‘ what I never did in the 
whole course of my life—that is, making a 
sketch of anyone. All the characters which I 
have placed before the public are from the 
brain, after studying and observing Nature, 
and not from any sketches made on the spot.” 
He wrote this in his later years in a private 
letter which I believe has not yet seen pub- 
lication. But, fortunately, the volumes con- 
tain other portraits of Cruikshank—portraits 
by himself—for Cruikshank drew his own 
portrait as often as did Rembrandt. Some- 
times they were quite careful and studious 
remembrances of the face he was accustomed 
to see in the looking-glass, as in the picture 
of himself sitting comfortably before the fire 
in the “Triumph of Cupid;” but more fre- 
quently they were but sprightly suggestions, 
such as that which was drawn at the bottom 
of a note to Laman Blanchard, or that other 
picture of himself in the “ Triumph of Cupid” 
in which a pigmy master is at work on a 
colossal canvas. And, indeed, very often in 
Cruikshank’s imaginative designs—in the 
lively fairyland to which his genius takes us 
—a tall, slight, demonstrative little figure, in 
a frock coat and with bushy whiskers, frisks 





about the page, and reminds us of the out 
ward semblance of the ever-green artist, the 
familiar ““G. Ck,” who taught and enter- 
tained a couple of generations, and whom the 
latest generation has so much misunderstood. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE PIOTURES OF PROF. COSTA. 


Tue pictures of Prof. Oosta gain by being seen 
together, and apart from the works of other 
artists. Their delicacy needs a special atmo- 
sphere for its enjoyment which it is difficult to 
create when they are surrounded by others aim- 
ing at more clamorous effects. They have all 
a poetic quality, idyllic, sometimes lyric, which 
is essentially gentle and restful, and demands 
not only an undisturbed attention, but a 
sympathetic mood for itsfull enjoyment. There 
is a rhythmic undulation in his lines and an 
interwoven harmony in his colours which give 
satisfaction little less than exquisite to eyes 
that care for such pleasures. To these beauties 
born of a delicate artistic sense Prof. Costa 
adds a high degree of technical skill and devout 
study of Nature for its own sake, so that his 
pictures give us little truth that is not beauti- 
ful, and little beauty that is not true. Com- 
pared with the pictures of his fellow-countrymen, 
his colouring is sober and his effects subdued. 
Violent contrasts he eschews with the feeling 
of the true artist, who always prefers to concili- 
ate rather than startle the eyes. The midday 
fierceness of the sun, with its hard shadows 
scarcely less blinding than its rays, the metal- 
lic brilliance of colouring so dear to the mainly 
imitative artist, are avoided by Prof. Uosta. 
It is early and late in the day, when the dew of 
the morning or the mists of evening dissolve 
into pearly iridescence the slanting shafts of 
light; when the profiles of the deep blue 
mountains show clearly but softly against pale 
skies suffused with amber and shot with pink ; 
when the lake’s gentle azure lies in unglittering 
quiet like an uncut sapphire, and the reed 
grasses on its sandy shores take golden beauty 
from the sun—it is at times like these that 
Prof. Costa loves to watch the expression of 
Nature and to make numberless studies of her 
always beautiful but ever-changing face. 

It seems that not at once did Prof. Costa 
reach his present mastery of sober brilliance. 
A tendency towards the more striking effects 
of the French school, especially of Decamps, is 
visible in his earlier pictures. This is well 
pointed out by Mr. George Fleming in his 
enthusiastic but discriminating notes, with 
which we have little fault to find, except that 
such very good wine scarcely needed such a very 
large bush. A born colourist, as several of his 
earlier works proye—not least a gem of a little 
picture belonging to Sir Frederick Leighton 
called “ Fishermen sleeping before the Work of 
the Night ” (38)—a greater suddenness of transi- 
tion and stronger contrasts had their attractions 
for him before his genius refined and mellowed. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s fine and important ex- 
ample of the master, ‘‘On the Sea-shore near 
Rome—A Sirocco Day” (12), is very forcible 
and yet very tender ; and the large frank design 
of the figure of the man sweating under his 
burden of faggots appears to us imbued with 
much of Millet’s spirit. Less grand, but more 
graceful, is the design of Mrs. Percy Wynd- 
ham’s ‘‘ Evening on the Sands at Ardera ” (15), 
with its rhythmical procession of women 
bearing and trailing their troves of firewood in 
the rich half-light. In this picture, as in many 
others here, the visitor will be reminded of the 
late George Mason, whose short life was 
brightened by Prof. Costa’s friendship. The in- 
fluence which the Italian master had in de- 
veloping the genius of Mason should be a 
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out Prof. Costa, Mason would not have failed 
to produce charming and enduring work; but 
it would be ungrateful not to recognise that the 
charm of such pictures as the “ Evening 
Hymn,” that exquisite interfusion of classic 
sag and modern sentiment, could scarcely 
ve been attained by Mason without artistic 
communion with his Italian friend. In Prof, 
Costa’s pictures of English scenery the artist 
has preserved his individuality and his skill, 
but he has changed his sky. love of sandy 
foregrounds is seen in ‘‘ Bamborough Castle” 
(6), his sense of line and colour in a little 
picture of an English lane not at present 
catalogued ; but it is England, with its moist 
air, and not Italy, that Prof. Costa gives us in 
these and his utiful study of the ‘Old 
Garden at Naworth” (43). In_ the latter 
icture the boldness and success with which he 
introduced a figure in a green dress against 
a background of verdure are alike remarkable, 
The same refinement and sweetness of colour 
which charm in his landscapes are not want- 
ing in his portrait studies. These—especially, 
perhaps, “‘ After reading Petrarch” (49) and 
the portrait of his daughter (5), one of his 
latest and most elaborate works, in which he 
has dared (not wisely, we think) to introduce 
gold into the hair—are frank but subtle in 
expression, and have a quality of daintiness 
neither affected nor effeminate which is seldom 
seen in English art, except in the work of Sir 
Frederick Eejghton and the too rare drawings 
of Mr. F. W. Burton. 
Cosmo MonKHOUSE. 








NOTES FROM ROME. 
Ar the last meeting of the Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei the Comm. Fiorelli read a paper by Dr. 
G. Ghirardini on the recent excavations in the 
archaic cemetery of Tarquinii. A notice of the 
pit tombs, containing some hut-shaped urns, 
which first came to light last autumn, ap- 
peared in the AcapEmy (No. 506, p. 33), and 


y | a detailed account of the first excavations by 


Dr. Ghirardini was published in the Notizie 
degli Scavi (1881, pp. 342-71). As these 
researches were extended, the many points of 
similarity between the Tarquinii cemetery and 
the archaic Latin tombs on Mount Albanus 
became more apparent. It was on Mount 
Albanus that last month another prehistoric 
sepulchre was discovered, on the very spot—the 
‘*pascolare di Castello”—where was found, 
in the years 1817-19, the archaic pottery now 
preserved at the Vatican in the Museo 
Gregoriano. In this sepulchre was a hut-uro 
containing calcined bones, fibulae and other 
personal ornaments, fifty-five fictile vases of 
various shapes, and some fragments of a large 
terra-cotta vase which had held the funeral 
utensils and the urn itself, as may be seen from 
a plate in the second edition of Dennis’s Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria (vol. ii., p. 457). 
A aa on this find is promised by the 
Cay. Michele Stefano de Rossi. All these relics 
have been acquired by the municipality of 
Rome for the museum of the Capitol. It may 
be mentioned that the archaeological com- 
mittee of the town council of Rome proposes 
to devote a special room in the Palazzo de 
Conservatori to receive prehistoric antiquities 
found in the cities of Latium, and especially 
any relics that may be yielded by the archaic 
tombs en the Esquiline. 

The meetings of the Society of Christian 
Archaeology, of which Padre Bruzza is pre- 
sident, were brought to a conclusion in May; 
and at the last meeting Prof. G. Tomassetti 
exhibited some antiquities that came from 4 
Christian tomb of the sixth century discovered 
at Sutri, being a pair of gold earrings, a fibule 
enamelled after the Merovingian fashion, 4 
large bronze fibula set-with little bits of glass 
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fashioned to imitate red enamel, and a gold 
cross that seems to have been sewn to the 
ents of the wearer. Beyond doubt the 
most interesting objects found in this tomb are 
the relics in glass, including, as they do, two 
rhytons, one of which is in excellent condition. 
Another find of great interest has only very 
recently been brought under the notice of 
scholars. At the meeting of the Pontifical 
Academy of Archaeology held May 25, in the 
Palazzo Sinibaldi, Comm. G. B. de Rossi in the 
chair, Prof.G. Gatti exhibited a marble fragment 
bearing a sculptured presentment of a round 
shield. We possess about one-half of the 
original. The upper portion bears in relief a 
number of groups on a small scale, divided into 
two distinct sections. The shield is traversed 
by a belt running through its centre, and this 
band bearsthe legend A=MI= AXIAAHOS engraved 
in well-shaped characters. Doubtless the in- 
scription, if complete, would read Amz 
AXIAAHOS @EOAQPIOS KA® OMHPON; for on 
the lower section of the shield we get 
these words repeated several times as we 
trace the component letters through 514 
divisions. In short, here is a sculptured 
effigy of the shield of Achilles as it is described 
inthe eighteenth book of the “ Iliad,” the upper 
part representing scenes of peace, and the 
lower battle groups. Not the least interesting 
feature of this relic is the border of the shield, 
scarcely an inch in breadth, which is inscribed 
with verses from the above-mentioned book of 
the “‘ Iliad.” On the fragment preserved can be 
read seventy-five lines in very small but clear 
characters. Prof. Gatti stated that the scholars 
who have examined this inscription have found 
but few variations from the accepted text ; and, 
without dwelling further on this point, he pro- 
ceeded to speculate as to the meaning of 
@EOANPIOS. In his opinion, the groups on this 
shield are copies from the designs of Theodoros 
on the Porticus Philippi at Rome in illustration 
of Homer’s “‘ Iliad.” The designs of Theodoros 
are mentioned by Pliny. The shield exhibited 
by Prof. Gatti may be regarded as the earliest 
specimen of the antiquities known as tabulae 
Itiacae, and as preserving the most ancient 
known text of Homer’s description of the shield 
of Achilles. It is probable that an exhaustive 
monograph on this relic from the pen of Padre 

Garrucci will be shortly published. 

F. BARNABEI. 








THE ART OF COINS AND MEDALS. 
II. 


Mr. Recrnatbd Sttart Pook gave his second 
lecture on “The Art of Coins and Medals” at Uni- 
versity College on June 1, treating of the succes- 
sive styles and contemporary schools of the 
Greek world. The coins afford, on the whole, the 
fullest and most authentic series of examples of 
the sequence of the archaic, transitional, early 
fine, later fine styles, and that of decline. In 
these the influence of the great masters may be 
traced, as the designers of coins lived in the 
atmosphere of their works. For the student, 
the transitional style, with its steady growth 
towards excellence, is specially useful and 
fiuitful in encouragement, though he will 
perhaps find greater pleasure in the splendid 
examples of the two periods of fine style. 
Coins, however, do more than complete the 
scanty list of instances of the progress of art 
afforded by sculpture. They reveal the existence, 
which we might reasonably have expected, of 
lecal schools during the period of excellence. 
The school of Central Greece, with Macedon 
and Thrace, powerfully reflects the influence of 
sculpture, whose masters were born and worked 
within these limits. To the east we find on the 
nearer coast of Asia Minor a school we may call 
the Ionien, showing, in the form of the designs 





and the expressive quality that marks them, 
how, in the country which produced the great 

ainters, their art ruled as the sister art in 

ellas. From these coins far more than from 
any other source do we gain an insight into the 
nature of Greek painting. To the west, in 
Magna Graecia and Sicily, there flourished a 
school which, in elaborate finish and masterly 
technical skill, shows the influence of en- 
graving, which may well haye been the 
favourite art in the luxurious marts of the 
West, which, in the great age, produced neither 
sculptor nor painter. Besides these three lead- 
ing schools, Crete had its own peculiar art. In 
the life of her undeveloped society there grew up a 
marvellous power of naturalistic design, recorded 
only in the often rough, but constantly inter- 
esting, devices of the coins, subjects fresh from 
the fields, and moving with alife which idealism 
often loses. With Alexander all local energy 
disappeared, for artists were drawn to the great 
centres by the patronage of kings; and thus, 
with the rise of the later fine style, the schools 
disappear. We speak, indeed, of the school of 
Pergamus; but this was reallya style, for it 
ruled the whole Greek world, although it owed 
its existence to the love of art of the Attalid 
Sovereigns. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE have reason to hope that, despite the 
unfortunate rejection of the new statutes of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, the university may 
yet obtain a professorship of archaeology at no 
very distant date. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. have in the press a volume containing the 
lectures delivered at Kensington in the early 
part of the year on several subjects connected 
with art on behalf of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings. Mr. J. H 
Middleton will contribute a Preface. 


Mr. MULLINS is engaged on companion 
figures of ‘‘ Mignon” and ‘‘ Marguerite; ” and 
little that is already known of plastic repre- 
sentation of the heroines of Goethe has pro- 
mised better than Mr. Mullins’s works. 


Ir is proposed to commemorate the sixtieth 
birthday (June 24) of the eminent Roman 
archaeologist, Comm. G. B. de Rossi, by pre- 
senting him with a gold medal. 


One of the most beautiful works of the 
English school, the late George Mason’s 
«‘ Evening Hymn,” has been etched on a scale 
and in a manner worthy of it by Mr. Waltner. 
The plate is published by Messrs. Colnaghi, of 
Pall Mall. Another fine etching recently 
issued is by Mr. Lowenstam, after the 
‘‘Suspense” of Mr. 8. E. Waller. 


Tue huge study of an oak by Mr. ‘Andrew 
MacCallum, called ‘‘The Monarch of the 
Forests,” which, with a number of other works 
in oil and water-colour by the same artist, is 
being exhibited in a room at the Egyptian Hall, 
scarcely repays the labour that has been spent 
upon it. Seen against a vivid evening sky, its 
leafless branches look charred and lifeless. 
There is nothing among the other pictures 
exhibited which will do more than sustain the 
artist’s reputation. 

Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN AND Co. 
have a very pretty exhibition of drawings, princi- 
pally in black and white, for the illustra- 
tions of their numerous and excellent periodi- 
cals. Among them we may notice many very 
refined designs by Mr. . L. Gow, and 
others by Mr. E. Crofts, A.R.A., Mr. Glindoni, 
Mr. Small, Mr. J. D. Linton, Mr. Arthur 
Hopkins, and Mr. Percy Macquoid. Among 
the drawings of landscape and architecture, 
the vignettes of Mr. Hatherell, several views by 





Messrs. Barraud, the sketches in Palestine by 





— 
— 


Mr. G. L. Seymour, a few clever strokes by 
Miss Clara Montalba’s pen, and a beautiful little 
sepia drawing by Mr. Sutton Palmer are not 
the only attractive items of this modest but 
interesting gallery. 

A SERIES of water-colour drawings by Mr. 
Ascough Wilkinson is now on view at Messrs. 
Barnard’s Art Gallery, 233 Oxford Street. The 
private view is to-day, and the exhibition will 
remain open till June 29. 


Messrs, SoTHEBY will sell on Monday next 
a collection of Egyptian antiquities, some of 
which possess considerable interest from their 
age and rarity. Among them is a blue porce- 
lain statuette of King Pepi-Merira, of the Sixth 
Dynasty, with an inscription attesting the wor- 
ship of Amen-Ra at this early date ; a turquoise 
biue porcelain vase of Nesi-Chonsu, royal 
priestess of Amen, said to come from the find 
at Dayr-el-Bahree; an ivory scarab bearing 
the cartouche of Thothmes III., of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty; and a tablet of the Lady 
Pernefert, assigned to the Third or Fourth 
Dynasty. 

THE Direction of the Louvre will shortly 

ublish a Catalogue of the His de la Salle 

rawings, drawn up by Vte. Both de Tanzia, 
conservateur des dessins. It is preceded by a 
gracefully written memoir of the late M. His 
de la Salle; and inthe body of the work, among 
much valuable matter, is an interesting notice 
of Vittore Pisano, from whose hand there ara 
some remarkable drawings in the collection. 


Tue July number of the Magazine of Art 
will contain an article on the pictures of the 
year, illustrated with full-page engravings of 
‘*The Favourite,’ by Seymour Lucas, and 
‘** Prince Charlie’s Parliament,” by W. B. 
Hole; aleo engravings after F. Barnard’s 
‘*Sidney Carton,” John Collier's “ Olytem- 
nestra,” Mrs. John OCollier’s ‘‘ Rehearsal,” 
Geend King’s ‘‘ Question of Rent,” and Oscar 
A. Junck’s group of “Jacob wrestling with the 
Angel.” Messrs. Andrew Lang, Edmund 
Ollier, A. S. Murray, Richard Heath, and 
Austin Dobson will also contribute to the 
number. 


THE current number of the Art Journal has 
a fair steel engraving of Mr. Millais’ celebrated 
‘**Tsabella,” one of the most representative 
works of the so-called pre-Raphaslite school. 
The first article is one of Mr. Frederick Wed- 
more’s careful studies of English artists. The 
subject is Mr. Seymour Haden, and the paper 
is marked by the author’s usual thoroughness 
of analysis and{finish of execution. 


THE proposal to erect a memorial in Paris to 
Admiral Coligny has taken a fresh form. 
Instead of a statue, it is now decided to have a 
cenotaph, in which the bones of Coligny, now 
at Chitillon-sur-Loing, may some day be placed. 
The cenotaph will have a marble facade, with 
allegorical figures of France and Religion, and 
medallion busts of Card. Odet, of Chitillon, 
and d’Andelot. The who'e will be appropriately 

laced in the little garden of the Oratoire du 
ouvre opening upon the Rue de Rivoli. The 
Government have promised a grant of 30,000 
frs. (£1,200) towards the monument, which 
will be executed by M. Orauk. The Oratoire, 
we may add, is the Protestant church in which 
a Scottish Presbyterian service is held every 
Sunday afternoon. 


BARON DE WITTE has been reading before the 
Académie des Inscriptions a series of important 
papers upon the Conquest of Southern Gaul by 
the Romans. He is of opinion that the celebrated 
arch at Orange was originally erected in com- 
memoration of the triumph of the consul Q. 
Fabius Maximus and the proconsul On. 


Domitius Ahenobarbus over the Arverni and 
Allobroges in 121 3.c, The arch was a second 
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time consecrated in the reign of Tiberius (A.D. 
21), to celebrate the subjugation of the 
revolted Treviri and Aedui. ‘The bas-reliefs 
belong to this latter date, and the soldiers in 
Greek armour who appear among the Romans 
are the men of Marseilles. M. de Witte ex- 
hibited a silver coin bearing a naked warrior, 
with buckler, lance, and carnya, or Gaulish 
trumpet, riding in a chariot drawn by two horses 
ata gallop. This he holds to represent, not the 
god Mars, as commonly supposed, but Bituitus, 
King of the Arverni, who figured conspicuously, 
with his chariot and variegated armour, in the 
triumph of the Fabius above mentioned. 


A REMARKABLE work has lately been pub- 
lished in Germany. Thirty-three years ago, 
the Prussian King, William LV., conceived the 
idea of printing a magnificent royal edition of 
the works of Frederick the Great. This was 
not intended for public circulation, but was to 
be kept as a gift for princes, ambassadors, and 
others whom the King delighted to honour. 
Adolf Menzel received the commission for its 
illustration, and it was brought out in sumptu- 
ous form in thirty folio volumes. Little, of 
course, has been known of this work during all 
these years. Lately, however, the Emperor 
has given permission to Herr R. Wagner, the 
well-known art publisher of Berlin, to issue a 
limited edition of the work in reduced form, 
but with all the original illustrations printed 
from the blocks preserved in the royal col- 
lections. Some of these illustrations are given 
in the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst this montb, 
and one—the portrait of Grumbkow—is wonder- 
fully clever and characteristic. 


<—— 





THE STAGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
London: June 3, 1882. 


T had the pleasure of reading the article in the 
AcADEMY of May 20 on the proposed dramatic 
college, but, while agreeing with all that it said, 
I feel that on one point it hardly said enough. 

I was present at the meeting for considering 
the proposed scheme at the Lyceum on Monday, 
May 15, and listened with much interest 
to the various speakers. But I heard with 
regret that nearly all wished the college to be 
especially for the benefit of the children ot 
actors or actresses, who are to be admitted for a 
nominal fee, with no preliminary examination, 
und are to be pushed on in their profession with 
all the power of the institution. “Outsiders,” 
to quote Mrs. Kendal, are to be charged more 
highly ; and, while it is hoped that they will be 
a source of income to the college, they are not 
to be equally the objects of its care and interest. 
It is, in fact, a scheme for the protection of the 
future actor against ‘‘ outsiders.” , 

At this moment it is almost impossible to get 
an opening in the dramatic profession without 
strong theatrical interest. ‘The best theatres 
in London are, practically speaking, close 
horoughs. In this there is nothing unjust. 
But what should we say to an institution for 
training men for the bar, which, while appeal- 
ing to the public for funds, professedly re- 
served its attention and influence for the sons 
of barristers only? Why, then, should the 
theatrical profession claim to be a race apart? 
Of late years it has expressed a desire to break 
down the barriers between itself and the world ; 
it this is so, it must be open to all who choose 
to enter it. 

If the dramatic college is intended as a 
chaity for the children of needy members of 
the profession, it has the same right as any 
other charity to appeal to the public; but let it 
then be known as such. [f it comes to us asa 
new institution for the benefit of the world, 
aiming at incorporation by royal charter, the 





funds given by the public must be used equally 
for the benefit of all, and all must have a free 
field and no favour. Grace LATHAM. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE programme of the fifth Richter Concert 
included no novelties, but the evening was 
nevertheless a most enjoyable one. Beethoven’s 
great “Leonora” overture and eighth sym- 
phony, as Alpha and Omega, satisfied the 
classicists ; while the approaching representa- 
tion at Drury Lane of Weanate great, if not 
greatest, music-drama naturally imparted special 
interest to theintroduction and closingscenefrom 
‘Tristan and Isolde.” All these grand pieces 
were admirably played by the band, and were 
listened to with rapt attention. Herr Georg 
Haenflein, a violinist, made his first appearance, 
and performed Spohr’s concerto in A minor, 
known under the title of “The Dramatic.” 
The slow movement was rendered with rare 
delicacy and refinement, but in the introduction 
and jinale the executant did not display 
sufficient power and passion. Friiulein Malten 
and Herr E. Gura: were the vocalists. The 
former sang with much taste and expression 
songs by Brahms and R. Becker, while the 
latter was heard to advantage in Schubert’s 
“Wanderer ” and a ballad by O. Liwe. 

The sixth Richter Concert opened with Gluck’s 
overture, “ Iphigénie en Aulide,” with Waguer’s 
ending. The programme-book gave some 
interesting particulars about this clever and 
effective coda, and, moreover, stated, on the 
authority of Herr C. F. Pohl, the well-known 
biographer of Haydn and Mozart, that the 
brilliant but illogical coda attributed to Mozart 
“was not written by Mozart at all, but by one 
John Philipp Schmidt.” After the overture came 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1 for orchestra. 
it has been arranged by the composer for piano 
and orchestra, and in this form was first played 
in England in 1873, at one of the Wagner con- 
certs, by Dr. von Biilow, whose brilhant per- 
formance on that occasion evoked extraordinary 
enthusiasm. We have hitherto only considered 
the Rhapsody as a brilliant and, when well 
played, effective show-piece, but the perform- 
ance at the Kichter Concert revealed to us for 
the first time all the merit of the composition. 
Liszt has so thoroughly caught the spirit 
of Gipsy music—the characteristic intervals, 
rhythms, modulations, and ornaments—and 
showa such talent aud inspiration in his treat- 
ment of the orchestra, that the work must cer- 
tainly rauk as a most bewitching and successful 
specimen of programme music. ‘Lo produce its 
proper effect, this Khapsody, with its technical 
difficulties and constant changes of tempo, re- 
quires good players and an intelligent con- 
auctor, We need scarcely add that full justice 
was done to it by Herr Richter and his splendid 
band. ‘he piece was unanimously redemanded ; 
and, much as we disapprove of encores, we could 
not but feel pleased at this genuine and spon- 
taneous acknowledgment of Herr Richter’s 
unrivalied powers as a conductor. The pro- 
gramme included a scene, ‘* Waldfriiulein,” 
for solos, chorus, and orchestra, by J. Sucher, 
husband of the accomplished prima donna, 
Frau Rosa Sucher, who is now achieving 
so great a success at the perfurmances at Drury 
Laue. The solo parts were excellently sung by 
Frau Sucher and Herr H. Winkelmann, another 
star of the German Company. Herr Sucher, a 
pupil of the celebrated contrapuntist Sechter, 
has worked industriously at his art, and com- 
posed masses, cantatas, and many other works. 
The ** Waldtriiulein” cantata was written in 
1869, and shows the composer to have ability 
and taste. The opening chorus contains some 
good contrapuntal writing, but the music 
allotted to the Forest-maiden and tothe Knight 











points too constantly and directly to Wagner to 
lay claim to any great originality. Some of 
the orchestration is very effective. The chorus 
of the German Opera took part in the per- 
formance, and sang with both delicacy and 
spirit. The work was well received, and Herr 
Sucher was called to the platform at the close, 
The concert concluded with Beethoven’s noble 
symphony in C minor. 

At the Crystal Palace last Saturday was 
heard for the first time in England a grand 
symphony, ‘‘Funébre et Triomphale,” for 
military band, an orchestra of strings, and 
chorus, by Berlioz (op. 15). This work was 
written in 1840 for the canonisation of the 
victims of the Revolution of July 1830, and the 
translation of their remains to the column on 
the Place de la Bastille. Berlioz dos not here, 
as in the “Symphonie fantastique,” riot in 
scenes of extravagant fancy, but merely writes 
to order two stately and sober marches, the one 
of funereal, the other of triumphal, character. 
Between the two comes a short movement 
entitled ‘* Oraison Funébre,” consisting chiefly 
of massive chords and snatches of solo for tenor 
trombone. The opening march contains some 
clever writing and, as might be expected, some 
effective orchestration. It begins in the key of 
F minor with a solemn and dignified theme. 
The second subject, assigned to the clarinets, is 
tuneful though not very original. The last 
movement, entitled ‘‘ Apothéose,” contains the 
celebrated fanfare which the composer informs 
us in his Mémoires ‘he wrote and rewrote till 
he was weary.” This flourish leads to the 
triumphal march, ending with a short but showy 
chorus. The whole of the music is broad and 
massive, but not in any way remarkable, or equal 
to that of Berlioz’ other symphonies. It was a 
work written for a special occasion, and must 
not be thought of as a symphony in the usual 
acceptation of the word. The marches are pro- 
cession marches, and not intended for the con- 
cert-room. We must, however, be thankful to 
Mr. Manns for letting us hear the only one of 
Berlioz’ orchestral works hitherto unperformed 
in England. Mdme. Sophie Menter was the 

ianist, and gave a brilliant rendering of Liszt’s 
ungarian fantasia. Mdme. Menter has, on 
several occasions, played classical works with 
sundry alterations, or so-called improvements, 
but the travesty which she gave of Chopin’s 
beautiful A flat valse (op. 34, No. 1) surpasses 
in foolishness and daring all her other sins of 
text-tampering. She played an arrangement of 
Bach by Lausig and a transcription of Schubert 
by Liszt. The names of Tausig and Liszt were 
properly stated in the programme. If only the 
valse had been marked in a similar way, how- 
ever much we might have dislikei the noisy 
and commonplace coda substituted for the quiet 
aud dreamy ending of Chopin, and the numerous 
alterations of bars, notes, and scales, there would 
have been no just cause for complaint. 

Mdme. Menter gave her third pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall on June2. Hor 
interpretation of Beethoven's characteristic 
sonata (op. 8la) was good. From a varied 
selection of pieces we would briefly mention her 
delicate performance of two movements by 
Scarlatti, her fiaished rendering of Chopin's 
étude in G@ flat on the black keys, and her won- 
derful playing of the “ Tannhiiuser” overture. 

Mille. Vera Timanoff’s piano recital took 
place last Tuesday at St. James’s Hall. She 
plays with taste and finish; her mechanism is 
satisfactorily neat and delicate. She inter- 
preted with a good deal of success short pieces 
by Chopin, Liszt, &c., but the Chopin sonata in 
B flat minor was certainly not all that could be 
desired. This terribly difficult composition is 
ouly safe in the hands of a Biilow or a Rubin- 
stein. The Funeral March and the finale were 
certainly the best played of the four movements 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK, 
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THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. 
(Under the direction of Mr. JOHN CLAYTOR.) 


Seaigit, 2 BA0, © cow ond antes Get ‘ae 


30, Pri to 
Box-office open from 11 till 5, 


R UR Y 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 





L A N E. 


Ditectors Herr HERMANN FRANKE and Herr Po have 
er . FIRST SEASON of GRAND GERMAN OPERA.—MAY and 


DIE MEISTERSINGER 
(in vice of ecpenthee ced), 

Eugen Gura (Hans Sacbs), Herr H. Winkeimann (Stolzing), Frau 
Rosa Seine (Eva), Friiulein J. Schefsky ‘eo -—T"3 3 Herr Paul Ebrke 
(Beckmesser), Herr Josef Koegel (% 


Conductor, Herr Hans RICHTER, of the Imperial Opera House, Vienna. 


W. Hock, Chorus Director, Herr Carl Armbruster ; 
leaders, Mr. Buziau and Mr. Holliinder. 


Tickets, 21s, to 2s., at all the principal Agents ; at Herr FRANKE's Office, 
2, Vere-street, W.; and at the Box-office in the Theatro. 


E THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. F. MAITLAND, 











To-night, at 8. *' bs HARDY and Comyns Gute Pastoral Drama, 
FROM THE MADDING CRO 
Messrs, Charles AKellyy A. Wood, Carleton, H, E. Resscll, Medwin, and J, 
i. |-Beere, Maggie Hunt, and Alexes Leighton. 
FIRST IN THE FIELD, 
Box-office | open from 11 till 5. No booking fees. 
MORNING PERFORMANCE, TO-DAY, at 2.30, 


RINCESS’S 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 











THEATRE. 





THE ROMANY RYE, 
a vew and original Romantic Drama, by GEORGE R. Sims, will be pro- 
c| 


ery by Messrs. Wm. Beverley, Walter Hann, Bruce-Smith, and 
Characters by Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Willard, Speakman, 
Markby, Beauchamp, Coote, Darley, Doone, Hunticy, Evans, &c., and 
yowt 3 mene Eastlake, Ormsby, Masson, Woodworth, &c., 





CE of WALES'S eee 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 


EEKS, 
To-night, at 8,40, a new Comedy, in hase. om, called 


THE MARBLE AKCH, 


. Box-office open daily from 11 till 5 
toder the control of Mr. STAFFORD, 


R°YALTY THEATRE. 


ager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 
(Under the direction of Miss HILDA HILTON.) 





New Drama, by ARTHUR A’BECKETT. 
DAME LA FON a HILDA HILTON, 


At 9.30, the euormously successful he ety of 
SINDBAD, 
in which Miss Fannie Leslic and Messrs. Harry Nicholls and Fred Newham 
Dance by Mdiles, Luna and Stella. 


Musical Director, Mr. M, CONELLY. Stage Manager. —_ J. Il, DOYNE, 
Acting ining Mr, G. J. TAYLO: 


ARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, wal 


most esteemed 
obtained at GEORGE LOVE’S OLD PRINT SHO, 
LONDUN, The ror yrs &e., are. in fine condition, and have formed 
Ac 


OM NO a S— 


Yat ty |S 





of the Stock will ‘be sent on receipt of two penny postage stamps, 
*,* Established above 60 years, 


NINEVEH STATUETTES 
Reduced Prices. 


Royal and Imperial Patronage —STATUETTES, in PORCELALN, 
vfs SENNACHEKIB, SARVANAPALUS, &c.—Mr. HORMUZD KASSAM says: 
Re have much pleasure in recommending Mr. ——_ 's Assyrian statuettes ; 

he he 





— el eS eS 





7 
“ they reflect great credit on the , RnB - skill.”—vro spectus and 
Press ‘Opintoue of ALFRED JARVIS, 43, Wilies-road, London, N.W. (Sole 








Now ready, Vol. X11.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 


Belog English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by 5. BircH, LL.D, 
With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
_ London: } 8. BaestTer & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


no PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
Knowledge, Truth, Capitat & a _ Furniture 
te, the pany and other high-class ass 2 to 
ilities they possess for the COMPLETE, EGONUMIG, oud PUNCTUAL 
WUCTHON ot fm ey _ LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
of New Periodicals, for aun 
Wo Printing and Publishing.-74 and 75 Great Queen-stree 








Analyst, Bristol. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
‘It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sroppanrt, F.1.C., F.0.S., City 


‘If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Fovud, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassatt. 


.—*A delicious preparation.” 





FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 





I ONDON LIBRARY. 
18, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded n 1841. 

This Library centains 90, 000 ny of Ancient and Modern Literature 

fa various , £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 


of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and 1 Ten to — Members. 


PaTron—H.R.H. THE BR PRINCE OF WALES. 





OCKYER’S SULPHURHAIR RESTORER. 


Large Bottles. 1s. 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
days. The bert, safest, and cheapest, Quite equal to expensive ones 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdresse ra. 


TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


of the Liver, particularly when 
from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
= and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 














‘oom open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prosp 
ROBERT HARRISON, . Secretary | and Librarian, 


SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


(Royal ry via Crinan and yore) Canals).—Royal Mail 
Steamer “ COLUMBA” or “ IONA,” from GLA . DAILY, at 7 A.M, 
from GREENOCK, cr 9AM, conveying. in onan ‘with his West High- 
land Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochawe, 
Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, lona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 3d.; 
Illustrated, 6d. and Is., by post, or at W. H, SMITH & SoN’s Railway Book- 
stalls. —Time Bill, with “Map and Fares, free from the Owner, DAVID 
MacBr. AY NE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow, 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO’S OWN SAUCE, 


ours, F PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
— MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 








of falness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are remov Taraxacum and Podophyllinis 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
name must be on the label.—Botties 2s 9d. aud 4s. 6d. each, Sold by all 
Chemista. 


PEPPERS QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces @ proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physt eal Forces. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BIRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an: Interest allowed on the miaimum monthly balances when not drawn 

below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 


payable on dema 
The Bank lertakes for its C free of charge, the custody of 
o—, Writi and other Securities and Valuables; the collection ci Bills 











PURTLE {TLE SOUP, and JELLY, and wa 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


80LE_ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, Ww. 











FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


on 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal 
Cash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free, 


F, MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 21, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1862. 


BLINDNESS 


LEAST ONE-FOU FOURTH of those 


At suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 
use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science. 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S. 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 


8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 
can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied 
at the above address daily (Saturdays aud Sundays excepted) from 10 to 4, 
Mr. LAURANCE'S engagements at various institutions prevent him from 
being personaily consulted at any other time. 

Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes :—‘*I have 
tried the principal opticians iu London without saccess, but your spectacles 
suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearness of your 
glasses as compared with others is really surprising.” 

BIRD. Chelmsford, late Surgeou-Major W.E.M., writes :—** 1 
could not have believed it possible that my sight coula have been so much 
improved and admirably relieved at my age (82). can now read the 
smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 

Mr. LAURANCE'S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 
testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe, Esy., M.D., , Lynn, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ! 
Lieut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood ; The Rev. Mother Abbess, 5. Mary’s 
Abbey, Hendon; John Death, Esq., of P., Mayor of Cambridge ; Sorabjee 
Jamsetjee J oy, » Byculla ; Baron Dowleans, Caloutta ; Major Priaulx, 
The Avenue, Brixton-rise ; &o. 








27 years, Consultation free, 





ividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale o: 
Shares. 
sod Share, of Credit and Circular aap bye 
with full p 








*pRancis RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


HC@NIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1743. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 


world. 
Loss claims ged with p ptitude and liberality. 
Joun J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, F.C, ; CHARING Cross, 8.W. 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 


AFP 
lst March, 1880, 














FIRE, Established 1710. Home and Foreign I at J 
rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives. Imme- 


diate settlement of Claims. 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
The Rt, Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Benus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,700,000 


HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agouts, or 
64, CORNHILL, 

Or 8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHAKING CROSS, LONDON 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


BRYANT & MAY’S 
MAT ES. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES, 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are free from SMELL 
Are manufactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives omplay ed 
Are very DAMP PROO 
— As ON THE BOX, 
RIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 
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MR. HAMERTON’S NEW BOOK. 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS: 


A Treatise on the Varictics of Drawing, Painting, and Engraving in Comparison 
with each other and with Nature. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


With Fifty-four Illustrations, nearly all of which have been specially 
engraved for this Work. 
*.* THE EDITION IS LIMITED AS UNDER— 
850 Large-paper Copies; 1,250 Small-paper Copies. 
Of the whole 1,600 Copies, scarcely more than One Hundred remaim. 








The STANDARD says— 


** It is the most valuable contribution to the literature of art which has been published either in England or seo 
duting the last year or two. We have here a collection of opinions and of facts amassed in his prime by one 0 the 
broadest and most tolerant of our critics—a treatise on the varieties of drawing, painting, and engraving in a. 
with each other and with nature—a work the just execution of which demands a ctrious union of faculties, —— 
and practical knowledge, knowledge of art history, and the presence of memory, penetration, fine taste, and brea It 0 
sympathy to turn all these to account. . ._. The task is well accomplished, the book is well written ; but what we _ 
careful to point out is that the task is a peculiar one, and one which, perhaps, no other English writer could have under- 
taken with a fair hope of success,” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says— 


“This exhaustive treatise on the varieties of drawing, painting, and engraving in comparison with each other and with 
nature is not only the most important of Mr. Hamerton’s many contributions to the literature of fine art, but it is In some 
sense the completion and summary of them all. In the small space at our command we are not able to do and 
sort of justice to the copiousness of knowledge and suggestion contained in this bulky volume. But a word must be said 
for the illustrations with which it is richly adorned. Of these it may at once be asserted that they exceed in variety any 
excellence any book illustrations that have appeared hitherto in France or England.” 


The ACADEMY says— 


“This is a book which is much wanted, and has been excellently done. . . . It is a book that has never been 
wanted till now, and could never have been written or adequately illustrated before. It is essentially a book of the time. 
It is also written by the right man. There can at least be no doubt that the temper just expressed is the proper 
one in which to execute such a serious and deliberate task as a treatise on ‘the graphic arts.’ That an Englishman 
should have been the first to do it is no small cause for congratulation, for it demands a union of qualities which are rare 
in one man. One last word must be in praise of the illustrations. But a few years ago it would have been 
impossible to illustrate adequately such a book as this. The light but sure touch of Turner’s pencil, the bloom of 
Allongé’s charcoal, the delicate lines of Leighton’s silver point, the clear incision of Diirer’s burin, must have been left to 
the imagination, or rendered but approximately. By the aid of photography, these have each been reproduced with an 
accuracy which may properly be described as perfect. Though not chosen for their beauty as works of art so rauch as 
for characteristic illustration of the use of special materials, there are many of the illustrations which are exquisite. 


Lonpnon: SEELEY & CO., 54, Frerr Srreer. 


NEW POEMS BY G. F. ARMSTRONG. 


Just published, 1 vol., feap. 8vo, price 9s., cloth. 


A GARLAND FROM GREECE, 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, M.A., 
Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland ; 


Author of “Poems Lyrical and Dramatic,” “ Ugone: a Tragedy,” 
“The Tragedy of Isracl,” &c. 








** We may confidently recommend the volume to all readers who wish to realise so much of physical Greece as a book 
can convey. . The variety of subject and treatment is remarkable. But nowhere does Mr. Armstrong appear 
otherwise than at his ease. " 
command an abundant flow of melodious verse. . A very charming volume.”—VPall Mall Gazette. 


“*Tt consists of a medley of poems, all dealing with the subject of Greece from topographical, historical, legendary, 
political, and other points of view. As might be expected, the legendary and antique poems are the best, especially 
*Selemnos’ (a poem which would give more than one good subject to an artist) and the ‘ Closing of the Oracle.’ All the 
book is scholarly and thoroughly readable.””—Academy. 


“*Contains some of the author's finest work. . . . Hardly any praise would be excessive for such musical and 
stirring songs as the ‘Agoyat’ and ‘The Klepht’s Flight.’ . - ‘The Death of Epicurus’ must be read; selection 
could only do this noble poem injustice. . . . These lines have not been surpassed by any living writer.”’—Graphic. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS & CO. 


NEW WORK BY MR. VILLIERS STUART, MP. 
Now ready, with Thirty Plates, royal 8vo, 18s, 


THE FUNERAL TENT of an EGYPTIAN QUEEN 


(Contemporary with Solomon), lately Discovered nearly Perfect at Thebes. 

Printed in Colours, in facsimile, from the Author’s Drawings taken at Boulak, with Translations of the 
Hieroglyphic Texts and Explanatory Notices of the various Emblems. ‘To which are added the 
latest discoveries at ‘Thebes, Meidoum, Dashoor, Sakkarah, &c., with numerous 
Illustrations of important Historical Monuments. 


By VILLIERS STUART, of Dromana, M.P., Author of “ Nile Gleanings.” 
Lonnpon: JOHN MURRAY, Anpemarte Street. 








His writing possesses individuality both of thought and expression, and he has at | 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW NOVELS at all LIBRARIES, 


THREE FAIR DAUGHTERS, 
By LAURENCE BROOKE, 


Author of “* The Queen of Two Worlds,” &e, 
3 vols. 


SWEETHEART and WIFE. 
By LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD, 


3 vols. 


MY LADY CLARE. 
By Mrs. EILOART, 
Author of ‘‘ How He Won Her,” &c, 
3 vols. 


*** My Lady Clare’ is a pleasant, readable riovel.” 

John Bulli. 
** The interest is maintained with undeniable force and 
| Skill."—Daily Telegraph. 


A LOVELESS SACRIFICE. 
By INA CASSILIS, 
Author of “‘ Guilty without Crime,” &c, 
3 vols, 


| John Bull says:— The story is a pleasant one, healthy 
in tone, lofty in teaching, and very sympathetic in manner 
and style.” 


HOW THEY LOVED HIM. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of “My, Sister the Actress,” &c. 
3 vols. [June 14, 


WAS HERS the FAULT? 


By the Author of “‘ Wooing a Sweetbriar,” &c. 
3 vols. (Shortly. 




















HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY for 
the NON-CHEMICAL. 


By A. J. SHILTON, F.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s, 4d, 


POEMS. 


By Mrs. C. B. LANGSTON, 
Author of “‘ The Earth,” &c, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


SELECT NOVELS 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


MY SISTER the ACTRESS. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


John Bull says :—‘* ‘My Sister the Actress’ is the best 
novel we have had the pleasure of reading from the pen of 
Miss Florence Marryat.”’ 


THE DEAN’S WIFE. 
By Mrs. EILOART. 


Graphic says :—‘‘ ‘The Dean’s Wife’ must be classed as 
a decidedly good novel.” 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. 
| By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


| Scotsman says :—*‘ Deserves to be ranked as the most 
| artistic and altogether the best work of fiction its clever and 
| prolific author has yet written.” 


TWO MEN and a MAID. 
By HARRIETT JAY, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Queen of Connaught,” &c. 
| Graphic says:—‘t Compared with the former works of the 


| authoress of ‘The Queen of Corinaught,’ this novel must be 
| pronounced second to none.” 




















| Loxpox: F. V. WHITE & CO, 
| 31, Sovrnampton Street, Srranp, 
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